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We'll meet you in St. Louis 


We’re looking forward to seeing you again at the American Home 
Economics Association Meeting at the Kiel Auditorium, June 25th through 
June 28th. Your ideas about teaching and meal-planning are always of 
great interest to us. And we hope you'll be interested in our newest 
developments in nutritional and recipe research. 


See you in St. Louis 


KNOX GELATINE COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


At the AHEA Meeting — Knox Booth No. 327 
KNOX 
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This Low-Fat Breakfast 
is Well Balanced 


The importance of an adequate morning meal The foods commonly eaten at breakfast——fruit 
has gained wide recognition. That breakfast or fruit juice, cereal, milk, bread and butter- 
should be adequate not only in calories, but are also the foods comprising a basic breakfast 
also in its content of essential nutrients, is pattern which has found wide endorsement by 
advocated by medical as well as nutrition nutrition authorities. As shown below this break- 
authorities even when recommending that the fast pattern provides well-balanced nourishment 
fat intake in the diet be lowered. and is low in fat and low in cholesterol. 


Nutritive Value of Basic Cereal 


Breakfast Pattern 
BASIC CEREAL LOW-FAT 


AND LOW-CHOLESTEROL 
BREAKFAST PATTERN 


Orange juice, fresh, Y2 cup, 


whole milk, 2 cup, and sugar, .0.46 mg. 

while, 2 3.0 mg 
with butter, 1 tsp., Milk, nonfat 65.5 mg. 


Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol! use skim milk on cereal which 
reduces Fat Total to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. 
Preserves or honey as spread further reduces Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A. deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


/ ( 
0.532 gm. 
ho 32.9 mg. 
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McCall's 
Size 12 


Want to go for a moonlight 
cruise on the Mississippi's 
fabulous river-boat, the 
Admiral? Want to 
see a preview of pattern fashions for fall and winter? 
Then meet McCall’s in St. Louis for an evening of fun 
and moonlight (we’ve ordered 


...music...relaxation... 


McCall's 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


| Yes! I'd love to go on McCall's Moonlight Cruise. Send ticket to : 
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ALL ABOARD 


for McCall's Patterns’ Moonlight Cruise 
during the 48th Annual AHEA meeting in St. Louis 
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it specially!) When? Monday, June 24th, from nine 
o’clock until midnight. Where do we leave? From the 
pier at the foot of Washington Avenue. Who's invited? 
You .. . if you’re an AHEA member. If you haven’t 
already received your ticket, mail the coupon today! 
Or see hostess Kit Mason before 6 p.m., June 24, at 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
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ou. do * “What are the new easy-care fabrics for fall?”’ ““How can 


I prepare a tasty meal in 20 minutes?” “Which new products will speed up 


housework?’’ The American woman wants to know. And how quickly the 
Home Economist tells her! In classrooms, in magazine and newspaper articles, 
in demonstrations and lectures, the Home Economist presents newest scientific 


advances to homemakers and future homemakers in terms they understand. 


Among these advances are those in the textile field. And many times it is 
you, the Home Economist, who introduces new man-made fibers 

to the homemaker . . . who carefully explains the benefits these fibers 

add to fabrics . . . who tells how to care for fabrics made of new 


fibers . .. who shows how they make more beautiful, more practical fashions. 


We at Du Pont would like to assist you in your important work. Teaching 


aids, literature on newest fibers and fabrics are yours for the asking. 


When you attend the convention in St. Louis, visit 
us at Booth 1010. It will be a privilege to mect 
you personally and give you any information 
which may help you in your particular field. 


us pat ort 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT TEXTILE FIBERS—NYLON ‘‘ORLON’’* ‘‘DACRON'’** RAYON ACETATE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
*ORLON is Du Pont’s trademark for its acrylic fiber. **DACROWN is Du Pont’s trademark for its polyester fiber. 
Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabrics shown here. 
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For young champions... 


Young champions need the help of doctors, teachers, 
and parents...to achieve full growth potential and 
physical stamina to meet the stresses of adolescent 
and adult life. 

Boys who eat no breakfast show decreased “work 
rate” and “work output” during late morning hours 
... have less energy for sports...show less interest 
and ability in school work. This was demonstrated 
by boys whose total food intake each day remained 
the same during periods with and without breakfast. 
Protein was not as well utilized by the boys when no 
breakfast was eaten, even though protein intake for 
the day was the same in both periods. 

Between-meal snacks are also important in the 
diets of hungry boys... often contributing as many 
calories as does breakfast. During adolescence empha- 
sis should be placed on snacks of high-nutrient as 
well as high-energy value. Milk is such a food . .. most 


needed at this time when calcium requirements for 
growth and storage are at their peak. 

Four to six cups of milk each day ... to drink... 
used in food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream 
. .. will provide the calcium needs of teen-age boys 
...and generous quantities of high grade protein and 
other essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for hungry boys, milk and milk 
products are foundation foods for good eating and 
good health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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NEW FROM JOHNSON’'S WAX 


Off! 


insect repellent 
contains most effective 


repellent ingredient 


ever developed... 
Johnson's Wax | a: 

recommended by the 


BY THE MAKERS OF Raid 


INSECT REPELLENT 


_ Longest Lasting Ingredient } 

4 


A PROOUCT OF 


S&S tull hours’ protection! Protects against mosquitoes for 
over 5 hours. Effective against biting flies, chiggers, ticks, fleas, etc. 
Pleasant to use! No objectionable odor. . . clear liquid, non- 
greasy. Feels clean . . . contains no oil. 

Water-resistant! Perspiration-resistant, too... yet easily re- 
moved with soap and water. 


Raid iNSEcTICIDES FOR USE IN THE HOME 


RAID Roach and Ant RAID Moth Proofer— 
Bug Killer—The first aero- spray for use in hand spray- Killer—Long-lasting resid- Aerosol insecticide for moth- 
sol insecticide for use in both ers—kills flying and crawl- ual insecticide. Comes with proofing woolens, furs, car- 
house and garden. Safe for ing pests. Not for use on free spray dispenser—kills pets, etc. for one year. Re- 
humans, pets, food, when plants. Contains fastest crawling insects. Effective peat after dry-cleaning or 
used as directed. Effective, knockdown agent known. up to several weeks. laundering. Stainless— 
easy to use. odorless. 


JOHNSON’S 
WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


| 
i 
™~, 
— 
| 
| 
| 
R id INSECT 
al Spray Raid 
House Garde" te ald : 
— =~ ~ Raid | 
oN For more information about these insecticides, write me. 
=~» ‘hy ° 
Consumer Education Director 


JANET E. BONNELL 


Everyone enjoys a Potpourri! 
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Come, See the OSTER Potpourri 
.. . at Exhibit Number 733! 


Home Economics Convention, Kiel Auditorium, St. Lovis, June 25-28 


Especially when it's a medley of choice ingredients 
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that have been skillfully blended and prepared by a professional Home Economist. 
To call our OSTER products a Potpourri of fine Electric Housewares may be considered 


somewhat of a misnomer. 


for yourself the excellent family of versatile OSTER Electric Housewares. 
them will be found many "firsts" in the housewares industry. 


The popular OSTERIZER, 
known as the original liquefier-blender. 
The blender with the glass container 
The blender 


For example: 


that is open at both ends. 
with the removable process- 
ing blades, and other fea- 
tures that you will want 

to see. Shown with the 
OSTERIZER is the JUICER- 
SLICER-SHREDDER 
ATTACHMENT, with 
which you may 


oe prepare clear 

juices that are 
absolutely bulk free. This is an OSTER 
"first" in a low cost juicer for home use. 
Examine also the OSTER 
ELECTRIC MEAT GRINDER and 
its attachments. 


The John Oster -— 
Company was the 

J first manufac- 


turer to intro- | 


duce an electric grinder J 
specially designed for home 


But, we cordially invite you to visit Exhibit 733 and see 


Among 


“ap use. You'll also want to 
| see the CAN OPENER HEAD, 
CRUSHER HEAD and the 

SAUSAGE STUFFING ATTACH- 
a» Lae MENT, for here are truly 
time and labor saving devices that every 
Home Economist will want to consider for 
use in Fall classroom demonstrations. 
Yes, and the OSTER 
DOUBLE-ACTION KNIFE 
SHARPENER, and the 
OSTER PORTABLE MIXER will 
also be on display at 
Exhibit No. 733. Best of 
all, authorized Home 
Economists may enjoy the 
ownership of these famous 


OSTER Electric Housewares at substantial 
savings over their regular retail 
Let us give you complete de- 
We'll be looking for you. 
JANET E. BONNELL, Director 
Home Economics Department 


prices. 
tails. 


Oster MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H, 5067 N. Lydell Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW BAKING SODA TEACHING AIDS 
AVAILABLE NOW 
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For 


June 


or 
September 1 
Delivery 


Soda-made Cakes . . . Soda-made Cookies . . . Modern Ways in Modern 
Homes with Baking Soda—a!! new, al! ready for shipment to you immediately 
for use with your groups now or during the summer months, or September 1 
for use in the fall. Order your free supply of these teaching folders NOW. 


SEE THEM ano 
MEET US IN 
ST. LOUIS * BOOTH No. 225 
AHEA CONVENTION 


Won't all of you who are planning to attend the AHEA 
Convention, June 23-June 28, please accept our sincere 
welcome to Booth No. 225? We will have our new teaching 
aids ready to share with you, of course, but most of all, we 
want to chat a while with you. We want to know you and 
we want you to know us. Welcome again! 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are products ; : 
that have been used by homemakers for the past 100 years, for both p Serves as an ex d ri 
are household products of the highest quality. Both are pure Bicar- aa te ee ee 
bonate of Soda, meeting all requirements of the U. S. Pharma- , 

copoeia; both are of uniform composition and quality and are prod- 
ucts of many uses. As a cleanser and sweetener for food storage 
equipment, they are sure and safe. In household cleaning, they are 
non-abrasive cleansers that are completely soluble. In maintaining 
good dental health, they serve as excellent dentifrices. For any use, 
both are inexpensive, economical and always readily available. 


Home Economics Department, Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
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Interdisciplinary Conference 


on Research Foundation 


The AHEA committee on federal research re- 
lated to home economics held a conference in 
Washington, D.C., on April 29 to discuss the 
AHEA’s proposal for a federal Research Founda- 
tion for the American Home with representatives 
of other disciplines. The group discussed the in- 
terrelatedness of the many disciplines which can 
participate in composite or team research focused 
on the problems of family and home, both within 
the home and in relation to our society. 

Some members of the group visualize the possi- 
bility that such research as would be promoted 
by the proposed Foundation could aid in the 
evolution of a new research concept—a concept 
which might fuse present-day traditional disciplines 
and result in new approaches and new methods. 

On the side of realism, the conference reaffirmed 
the committee’s belief in the broad support that 
will be needed for success of the proposal and the 
painstaking care with which such support must 
be attracted and nourished among both profes- 
sional and lay groups. 

Present at the conference were: T. S. Hamilton, 
associate director of the Illinois Experiment Station; 
Mrs. Florence Kluckhohn, professor, department of 
social relations, Harvard University; A. R. Mangus, 
professor of sociology, Ohio State University; Wil- 
liam W. McKee, assistant director, the Merrill- 
Palmer School; Gardner Murphy, director of re- 
search, the Menninger Foundation; Mable New- 
comer, professor of economics, Vassar College; H. 
K. Schilling, dean of the Graduate School, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; William H. Scheick, execu- 
tive director of the Building Research Institute of 
the National Academy of Sciences; and members 
of the AHEA committee. 

More about the Research Foundation proposal 
will be presented to the AHEA annual meeting as 
a part of the first general session on June 25 in St. 
Louis. Members of the AHEA committee are plan- 
ning a part of the program for this meeting. 

Copies of the explanatory brochure “Needed an 
Expanded Program of Research for the Nation’s 
Families” are available from AHEA. 


Textile Labeling Legislation 


Legislation to require labeling of all textile prod- 
ucts to identify their fiber content has been intro- 
duced into the Congress. The major proposals are 
HR5605 to displace the Wool Labeling Act and re- 
quire all textile fibers to be identified in order of 
predominance by weight and HR469 and S1616 
which propose to supplement the Wool Labeling 
Act by requiring all other fibers to be identified, as 
wool is, by percentage of weight. Write to your 
congressman for copies of the bills and let him know 
of your interest in this legislation. 


Chemical Additives Bill Recommended 


The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has recommended to Congress a bill to require 
advance testing of chemicals to establish their safety 
before they are used in foods. 

The bill would require manufacturers or others 
concerned to furnish to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration scientific evidence establishing that pro- 
posed uses of chemical food additives would be 
safe. Based on such evidence, regulations would be 
issued permitting safe use of the additives. 

The bill closely resembles legislation enacted in 
1954 concerning chemical pesticides used on crops 
and other raw agricultural commodities. The new 
proposal would provide additional controls over 
distribution and use of chemical substances in food 
production, processing, manufacturing, packaging, 
preservation, shipping, and storage. 

Secretary Folsom emphasized that many chemical 
additives now in use are entirely safe and are offi- 
cially sanctioned. These would be exempted from 
the pretesting requirements of the proposed bill. 
An additive not generally recognized as safe by 
qualified experts would not be exempted even 
though it had been in use for some time. 

The proposed bill takes into account the fact 
that some additives are highly beneficial if prop- 
erly used but may be toxic if used in excessive 
amounts. 

The chemical additive problem has been under 
consideration by Congress since 1950, when the 
House of Representatives authorized formation of 
a select committee to investigate use of chemicals 
in foods and cosmetics. The committee reported in 
1952. The Pesticide Chemicals Amendment fol- 
lowed in 1954. Last year a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce held hearings on several bills to provide addi- 
tional control of chemical food additives. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 
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HANGE does not just happen. It is a con- 

tinuous process—a part of life itself. To say 
that we live in a changing world is a truism, but 
is that all that it is? Should not we, who are con- 
cerned with education, look deeper? No one would 
say that the challenge of today’s world to home 
economics is the same as that of 1937. Two wars 
have been fought since then. Nor is it the same 
as that of 1917 when the Smith-Hughes bill was 
passed. Nor of 1897 when the goal of universal 
public secondary school education was in its 
infancy. 


Today’s World 


Today’s world is a smaller world and constantly 
growing smaller. New discoveries and develop- 
ments in communication and transportation facili- 
ties make it easier and less expensive for people to 
get together. It is common practice today for 
business concerns to send employees to other 
countries to handle their affairs first hand. Many 
civic, professional, and business organizations hold 
international meetings regularly. Many national 
meetings are attended by observers from other 
nations. 

The opportunities for people from other countries 
to study in this country are almost unlimited. And 
many of our own older, experienced people are 
accepting consultant jobs in other countries. Some 
stay for years, identifying themselves with the 
people and making a lasting impression on the life 
of a country. Young people, too, girls as well as 
boys, are accepting jobs far away from home in 
this country and in foreign lands. Travel here and 
abroad is increasing each year. The number of 
people reached by radio, television, and movies is 
constantly increasing. News travels around the 
world in minutes. The increase in our knowledge 
about people and our face-to-face contacts with 
them represent one of the great changes in today’s 
world. 


Home Economics and Today's World 
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Ivol Spafford 


Dr. Spafford, a home economics consultant living 
in Rock Creek, Ohio, is familiar to home econ- 
omists in many parts of the country as a teacher, 
author, and editor. She has recently returned 
from a trip around the world that included visits 
to home economists in many countries. 


Today’s world is the battleground of two con- 
flicting ideologies as to what makes up the good 
life. Democracy and communism are as far apart 
as the poles in their beliefs concerning individual 
worth and human freedom. They are equally far 
apart in their methods of fostering the ideals and 
ideas on which they are built. People have always 
differed as to values. The problem is serious today, 
not because it is new but because of the methods 
used to force a set of values on unwilling people. 
Our whole direction of development is to bring 
people closer together. This closeness demands 
greater rather than less respect for personality, 
accompanied by a concern for the common good. 

Today's world is the result of great advances in 
science. The life span has been lengthened. Fewer 
hours are required to earn a living. People have 
more free time. The variety and number of labor- 
and time-saving devices and equipment are legion. 
The pressure to buy, to keep up with the neighbors 
is hard to withstand. 

Today’s world is a world of tension for individ- 
uals as well as nations. The number of emotionally 
disturbed people of all ages, the number of broken 
homes, the number of immature adults are in- 
creasing. The effect of all these things on children, 
the waste in human resources, the unhappiness 
they cause, the cost in money are beyond our 
ability to calculate. 

Today’s world sets a new pattern of living for 
many people. The population in this country is 
increasingly mobile. Families move because of 
better opportunities for work, a better climate, or 
any one of a dozen reasons. More women are work- 
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ing outside the home. More families are living in 
mobile units. Military service is disrupting the 
vocational and family plans of many young people. 
Social advances lag behind those of science. More 
problems are being met by group action and fewer 
by individual effort. Organized groups and group 
leaders are making more of the decisions for the 
individual, and many individuals are all too willing 
to surrender this responsibility to them. Power 
begets the desire for more power. The danger is 
great that the individual will no longer feel im- 
portant or be important. 


Meaning for Us As People—As Educators 


If we are to meet the challenges of today’s 
world, certain courses of action are called for. The 
first is to rethink our values. A set of values is 
essential as a guide to living. As we retain, reject, 
or revamp those we now hold, we must think of 
both our personal well-being and the welfare of 
others. We must also see ourselves as people and 
as members of many different groups—the family, 
school, church, nation. 

The second course of action called for is to 
understand the meaning of democracy, to know its 
fundamental principles and to practice them in all 
the relationships of life. We need to appraise our 
own behavior objectively and be willing to change 
when necessary. Many of us are genuinely demo- 
cratic in certain situations and autocratic in others. 
We respect the individual personality under cer- 
tain conditions and not in others. Being born or 
living in a democratic country does not auto- 
matically guarantee that we will be democratic. 
It will, however, be easier to learn and live 
democracy under these conditions. Our goal should 
be that democracy works every day in every situa- 
tion. Only then will it have real meaning around 
the world. 

The third course of action called for is to know 
and understand ourselves and others. Only then 
can we build relationships that are fine and whole- 
some and lasting. Fine human relationships do not 
just happen, and they are essential to building a 
better world. One of the unforgettable lessons of 
a recent trip around the world was the friendliness, 
kindness, and generosity of the people in every 
walk of life in every country to us as strangers. 
We need to take time to know people—our families, 
our neighbors, the newcomer in our midst, and 
those in far places. We need to be kinder to people, 
to give greater recognition and appreciation to 
them for what they do. 

The fourth course of action called for is to face 
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realistically our resources and how we may use 
them to achieve the good life for ourselves and 
others. We need to be able to count the cost of 
achieving the goals we set. Many people are un- 
realistic about what they want, about their re- 
sources and their willingness to pay for what they 
want. We need to know how to use wisely what 
we have, to increase our resources, and to develop 
further our talents. 

The fifth course of action called for is to weave 
together all of these things—our set of values, our 
understanding of and desire to follow the demo- 
cratic way of life, our understanding of other people 
and the use of our resources—into a pattern of living 
satisfying to ourselves and others. We need to 
develop a willingness to share our talents and our 
material resources with others in ways that con- 
tribute to their growth. Emergencies call for swift 
action. The help that is most effective over a long 
period, however, is to help people grow in ability 
to meet their own problems. To give of oneself 
is worth infinitely more than to give material help 
if that is all we give. 


Learning to Do for Ourselves 


The emphasis up to this point has been upon 
achieving a satisfying life for people as individuals. 
We, who are educators, have a second type of re- 
sponsibility. Most of what people do is the result 
of learning. What we must do for ourselves to lead 
a satisfying life in today’s world we should then 
try to help those we teach learn to do for them- 
selves. Learning is a growth process. The individ- 
ual takes final responsibility for his own set of 
values. He grows in understanding and practice of 
the ways of democracy. He realizes the need to 
know and understand other people and other ways 
of doing things. He learns to face realistically the 
resources he has, the best use to make of them and 
ways of increasing them. He achieves for himself 
a pattern of living designed, so far as he can fore- 
see, to achieve those things he values most. Each 
teacher has the responsibility, along with many 
other people, to help the young and inexperienced 
grow in ability to carry through in ways that make 
for permanent rather than temporary satisfac- 
tions. 

The individual is never too old to learn if he has 
developed the desire to learn, perfected himself in 
using the techniques of learning, and formed the 
habit of continued learning. Teachers need to look 
critically at their teaching to see whether the goals 
they have set are being achieved. They need at the 
same time to help students look critically at their 
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own learning and its meaning in their own every- 


day living. 


Special Challenges to Home Economics—Home 
Economists 


Home economics developed out of a concern for 
the everyday living of people. Because of this 
concern, today’s world offers special challenges to 
the field. Of primary importance is the need to 
rethink our goals for the field, the smaller groups 
in which we work, and our own teaching. The 
rethinking of the large goals for home economics is 
a job for the whole field. Each of us can evaluate 
our own work—our objectives, our practices, and 
our achievements—in the light of the values we 
have set as guides for our own living. To do this 
completely for a home economics group or depart- 
ment calls for co-operative action. Its success 
depends upon the combined interest and work of 
the entire group. 

The ideals, attitudes, and habits of later life 
stem from the quality of living in the home dur- 
ing the early years. Our deepest emotional re- 
sponses are in the area of family relationships. They 
are the source of our greatest frustrations and most 
severe tensions as well as greatest happiness and 
satisfactions. We as teachers should help those 
we teach to realize the importance of developing 
sound, wholesome family life and of acquiring the 
techniques necessary to attain it. The learning of 
democracy begins in the home. We then have the 
special responsibility for helping students under- 
stand the importance of living democratically in 
the home. The informality of home economics 
teaching and the nature of its subject matter offer 
unusual opportunities for knowing students and for 
students to know each other. They also make pos- 
sible the meeting of individual needs within the 
broad pattern of the goals set for the group. 

Much of the pressure to live beyond one’s in- 
come, to extend credit beyond a reasonable margin 
of safety for the family centers around an un- 
realistic level of living set by a family. Pressure 
then comes to move to a more desirable neighbor- 
hood, to buy the latest in furnishings and equip- 
ment, to travel beyond one’s means, to join more 
organizations. All of these things have value when 
kept in proper perspective to the over-all good of 
the family and its members. The ability to evaluate 
wants against needs is learned and is one in which 
the student needs the help of the teacher. 

Education for home living should become a major 
objective of the entire school. The need for an 
organized and thoughtfully planned program in the 
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elementary school is greater today than ever before. 
This does not mean that such education should be 
formal or occupy a specified place on the program 
in the early years. It does mean, however, goals 
carefully thought through, plans for teaching care- 
fully set up and carried out, and achievement 
critically evaluated. Home life education in the 
early years should no longer be left to haphazard 
and casual teaching. 

Many secondary school teachers recognize the 
importance of a broader attack on the problem of 
home life education at that level. Some fail to 
see that what could be done in their field is signifi- 
cant; others lack knowledge concerning what to do. 
Planning for the program at this level should be 
unified with all teachers working toward common 
goals. Home economists with their special training 
should accept as their responsibility trying to inter- 
est others in such a program and offering help to 
individual teachers to enrich their own share in it. 


Applicable at Every Level 
What has been said concerning the special 


challenges of today’s world to home economics 
applies in different ways at every level at which 
home economics functions—the teaching of classes, 
the teacher-education program, in supervision, ad- 
ministration, curriculum building, and in research. 
The emphasis may vary, but the responsibility is 
there. 

Because today’s world is a smaller world, we 
have a special responsibility to those in other lands. 
It is a generally accepted fact that home economics 
has developed along more functional lines in this 
country than in other countries and that it is 
reaching a higher percentage of the people. More 
research has been done and more books written 
here both in subject-matter aspects and in the 
teaching of home economics. These things were 
done to strengthen our own programs. We are 
glad, however, to share them with others in any 
way which they can find useful. Some colleagues 
from abroad have visited us. Others have come 
for study. An increasing number of our own 
leaders in home economics are serving in other 
countries. We should like to see all these contribu- 
tions continue and be extended to more people. 


Aiding Students from Abroad 


There are some things which we are now doing 
which we could perhaps do better. It seems to 
be a fairly common practice for students from 
abroad to spend most of their time in increasing 
their knowledge of home economics subject matter. 
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This is sometimes in several areas; more often, how- 
ever, in only one or two. It is less common for 
them to study in the area of home economics edu- 
cation. Sometimes all they learn of our methods 
of teaching is that to which they are exposed as 
students in the college classes. Learning how to 
teach should go hand in hand with learning what 
to teach for most foreign students. 

A second point at which we might serve the 
needs of the foreign student better is in selecting 
a place to study. This is not an easy problem to 
solve. Perhaps the AHEA should study it. The 
present selection of an institution is often based 
upon too little knowledge on the part of the student 
of what we have to offer in terms of the needs and 
future plans of the student. Often the deciding 
factor is financial assistance available, the experi- 
ence of a friend at a particular institution, or con- 
tact with a home economist from a_ particular 
college or university. 

The need for books and other printed material 
in the language of a country, when other than 
English, is great. Material needs to be simplified 
and/or adapted to the local situation even when 
English is the language in use. One possibility for 
partial solution of the problem is to give our 
foreign students more opportunity to write material 
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for use in their own situations. Such material would 
be helpful in giving the student something to use 
when she gets home as well as in helping her gain 
confidence in her ability to help herself on the job. 

Some countries should no doubt be encouraged 
to find people interested in writing for home con- 
sumption who would study here with the major 
purpose in mind of writing while studying. This 
is especially needed in the field of home economics 
education. No translation of any of our present 
writings in that field can be very useful in im- 
proving the teaching of home economics elsewhere. 

The comment has been made by both those who 
go to other lands to work and by the local leaders 
that often the foreigner coming in (for we are the 
foreigners then) is not given time enough to get 
acquainted before she is expected to produce in 
some form or other. The value of what such a 
person does depends upon her ability to help the 
people with whom she works to meet their prob- 
lems—not upon her facility in copying our methods. 

Today's world holds within it the possibility of 
making life richer and happier for everyone. The 
extent to which it achieves this possibility is the 
responsibility of all of us. To no one, however, is 
the opportunity or responsibility greater than to the 
home economist. 


Bibliographies List Films and Theses 


A list of carefully reviewed films in family relations and child develop- 
ment that are suitable for classroom use, for adult education and Extension 
Service programs, and for use with professional groups is now available from 
the AHEA headquarters. The film list—a revision of a list issued in 1954— 
has been one of this year’s projects of the family relations and child develop- 
ment section with the work of reviewing the films and preparing the explana- 
tory notes about them done by Nona M. Goodson and Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan 
of Florida State University and Flo Gould of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit. In addition to descriptions of the contents of the films, the list includes 
running time, name of producer, other helpful information, and addresses of 
film rental libraries and of distributors of the films mentioned. 

A 1957 Supplement to the Selected Bibliography of Theses and Re- 
search in Family Economics, Home Management, and Related Areas is 
also ready for distribution from AHEA headquarters. This bibliography is a 
publication of the family economics—home management section. Emma 
Holmes of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has prepared the 1957 Supple- 
ment to the original list and previous supplement compiled by Elizabeth 
Wiegand. 

Both bibliographies are available now from AHEA headquarters, 1600 
Twentieth St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C., and both will be available at the 
AHEA booth at the St. Louis meeting. Please enclose payment with mail 
orders. Prices are: 

List of Films on Family Relations and Child Development—Revised 1957, 25 cents. 


1957 Supplement, Selected Bibliography of Theses and Research in Family Econom- 
ics and Home Management, 25 cents. 


What Cost Consumer Credit? 


ARIATIONS in the price and quality of con- 

sumer credit services present many com- 
plexities that make it difficult for consumers to shop 
effectively in this area. There are three basic 
problems that the consumer faces when he enters 
the market for installment credit. First, because 
consumer credit is not a uniform, standardized 
service, consumers find it difficult to know what 
they are buying. Second, consumers find it difficult 
to determine the cost of what they are buying. 
Third, the consumer is often insensitive to the 
financing cost, either because it makes little differ- 
ence in his monthly payments or because he is 
unaware of alternative sources of financing. 


Approaches to Protection from Excessive 
Charges 


There are two basic approaches to the problem 
of protecting consumers from excessive charges. 
One approach is to set maximum limits by law; the 
other is to urge or require lenders to disclose to the 
consumer all essential facts concerning the credit 
transaction. It is argued that this makes it possible 
for the consumer to “shop” for his credit and that 
the competition brought about by this process will 
drive finance charges to reasonable levels. Whether 
rates are regulated or not, the consumer should 
learn to “buy” consumer credit as effectively as he 
buys commodities or other services. 


Non-standard Service 


One of the advances made in other fields on 
behalf of the consumer has been to set up market 
grades of such items as butter and meat so that 
the consumer is able to compare price and grade. 
However, personal loans or sales credit are seldom 
as uniform as 90 score butter or premium beef. 
On personal loans many lenders provide insurance 
on the life of the borrower to pay off the unpaid 
balance on the loan should the borrower die and 
either cover the cost of such credit life insurance 
as part of the finance charge or make an additional 
charge for the insurance. Some lenders add health 
and accident insurance. 

The consumer is usually faced with a particularly 
complex finance package when he buys an auto- 
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mobile or other consumer durable goods on in- 
stallment. Down payments and maturities vary 
considerably. Frequently the package includes 
insurance against accident, fire, and theft. Credit 
life insurance is common. Sometimes the package 
includes other types of insurance—personal acci- 
dent, health, hospital and ambulance, towing and 
service, and bail bond coverage. Consequently, 
the consumer needs to make some effort to deter- 
mine just what he is buying and to separate the 
cost of insurance and sundry items from the cost of 
the credit. 


Problems of Calculating Cost 


Whereas the consumer is usually quite clear that 
he has paid 18 cents for a loaf of bread or 80 cents 
for a pound of butter, he is frequently unaware of 
the rate he has paid to obtain a small loan or to 
purchase a car on installment. For example, a 
recent survey of 311 families in Champaign-Urbana, 
Illinois, disclosed that about two-thirds of the users 
of installment credit did not know the amount of 
the finance charge or finance rate on their most 
recent installment purchase.‘ Consumers must be 
able to figure the cost of credit if they are to use it 
wisely. 

Methods of describing charges. The three com- 
monly used types of finance charges are add-on, 
discount, and interest on the unpaid balance. The 
add-on method is frequently used in the install- 
ment sale of automobiles and other consumer du- 
rables. Under this method the finance charge is 
computed on the amount advanced and added to 
the amount advanced to determine the amount of 
the note. For example, if the unpaid balance on a 


1 Jean M. Due. Consumer knowledge of installment credit 
charges. J. Marketing 30 (Oct. 1955), p. 164. 
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piece of furniture were $100 for one year and the 
add-on rate were 10 per cent, the total note would 
be $110 and the monthly payment about $9.17. 

The discount method is used on FHA repair and 
modernization loans and on some personal loans. 
Under this method the finance rate is applied to 
the face amount of the note and the dollar finance 
charge is deducted from the amount of the note to 
determine the amount received by the borrower. 
For example, if a note were written for $100 for 
one year at a discount rate of 10 per cent, the 
borrower would receive $90 and his payments 
would be $8.33 per month. 

If the borrower wishes to receive $100, the trans- 
action under the add-on or discount method would 
be as shown in the table below: 


Proceeps DoLLaAR AMOUNT 


TO FINANCE or MONTHLY 
MetHop Borrower CHARGE NoTE PAYMENT 
Add-on 10% x $100.00 = $10.00 $110.00 $9.175 
AMOUNT PROCEEDS 
OF To 
Norte BorrROWER 
Discount 10% x $111.11 = $11.11 $100.00 $9.259 


The interest on the unpaid balance method is 
typically used by consumer finance companies (also 
known as small loan or personal finance companies ) 
and by credit unions. Under this method at the 
time each payment is made the finance charge is 
computed on the unpaid balance that has been out- 
standing since the last payment. The finance charge 
will vary with the number of days the borrower 
allows to elapse between payments as well as with 
state laws specifying the method of calculating 
monthly charges. 

Conversion to approximate annual rate. Con- 
sumers sometimes overlook the fact that, although 
add-on and discount rates are based on the original 
amount of credit granted, they are reducing the 
amount of credit outstanding with each monthly 
payment. When a borrower has been advanced 
$100 and repays $110 in 12 monthly installments, 
his finance charge is, of course, $10. However, the 
borrower does not have the use of $100 for the full 
12 months. As he makes each monthly payment of 
$9.17 the consumer has the use of a smaller amount 
of borrowed funds; that is, his debt declines from 
$100 to $0 over the 12-month period. Consequently, 
he has an average of about $50 to use during the 
period. Since he is paying $10 to have an average 
of about $50 for one year, he is paying an approxi- 
mate annual finance rate of about 20 per cent, or 
about double the stated add-on rate of 10 per cent. 
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If the finance charge is discounted, that is, if he 
signs a note for $100 and receives $90, he is paying 
$10 for the use of about $45 on the average during 
the year, and his approximate annual finance rate 
is about 22 per cent. It is worth while to note that 
a given discount rate is always more expensive for 
the customer than the same rate applied on an add- 
on basis.” 

If a consumer borrows from a credit union or 
consumer finance company, his effective annual rate 
may be computed by multiplying the monthly rate 
by twelve. Thus if his monthly rate is 114 per cent, 
his annual effective rate would be 18 per cent. 


Comparison of Finance Charges 


To shop for credit the consumer must be able to 
compare finance charges. He may face either a 
quoted finance rate, a quoted dollar finance charge, 
or neither of these. Quoted finance rates may be 
compared by converting each to an annual rate, 
which is somewhat less than double a stated add-on 
or discount rate and 12 times a stated monthly rate. 
For example, a stated add-on rate of 6 per cent 
(approximate annual rate, less than 12 per cent) 
is less than half as expensive as a monthly rate 
of 2 per cent (annual rate, 24 per cent). Where 
dollar finance charges are given, they may be com- 
pared by converting them to a cost per $100 per 
year. Thus a finance charge of $40 for a $500 credit 
for one year is an annual charge of $8 per $100 
($40/$500 x 100 = $8); a charge of $60 for a $300 
credit for two years is equal to an annual charge of 
$10 per $100 ($60/$300 x 100/2). If a dollar 


finance charge is not given, it must be determined 


? The method described for converting the finance charge 
from an add-on or discount rate to an annual rate gives only 
an approximate result that is somewhat too high. There are 
several methods of computing the “true” interest rate. Al- 
though the actuarial method is most widely accepted as the 
proper rate it involves a compound interest formula and 
tedious computation. Consequently, two other methods are 
commonly used that give very nearly correct results. The 
direct ratio method is the more accurate of the two, although 
the constant ratio is somewhat easier to use. In the constant 
ratio method: 

;=—_2mD 

+1) 
where i equals the annual rate of charge; m, 
the number of payments in one year (usually 12); n, the 
number of payments to discharge the debt; D, the finance 
charge in dollars; and P, the principal or cash advance. If 
the add-on charge were $6 on $100, or 6 per cent, the ap- 
proximate annual rate would be 12 per cent, whereas the 
constant ratio method would show the annual rate to be 
11.1 per cent. 
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by subtracting the amount received from the 
amount paid back, or the “cash price” from the 
“time price.” If you can buy a rug for $220 in 
cash, or for $20 down and $20 a month for 12 
months, the time price is $260 ($20 down payment 
plus $240 in monthly payments), and the finance 
charge is $40 (time price, $260, minus cash price, 
$220). Since you are paying $40 for credit of $200 
(cash price, $220, minus $20 down payment), this 
is an annual charge of $20 per $100. If your bank 
will lend you the $200 for one year for $12, an 
annual charge of $6 per $100, you will save $28 


on your purchase.* 


Indifference of Consumer to Financing Cost 


Even when the consumer knows the cost of 
financing, he is frequently insensitive to differences 
in cost. Although he may spend hours shopping 
for a refrigerator or an automobile, he often accepts 
whatever finance charge is offered. Consumers’ 
lack of attention to the finance charge may be 
attributable to two factors: (1) differences in cost 
change the amount of each monthiy payment only 
slightly, and (2) the consumer is often unaware 
that differences exist in finance rates charged by 
various institutions. 

Effect of finance charges on monthly payment. 
If a consumer has an unpaid balance of $2,000 to 
be financed over 24 months, a 5 per cent add-on 
finance rate would add $200 to his unpaid balance 
so that he would owe $2200 and repay that at the 
rate of $91.67 per month. Were his finance rate 
doubled to 10 per cent add-on per annum, his 
contract would be for $2400 and his monthly pay- 
ments would be $100. Thus a doubling of the 
finance charge has increased his monthly payments 
by $8.33, or by only 9.1 per cent. Furthermore, if 
the maturity of the contract were extended to 30 
months, the amount of the note would be $2500, 
but the monthly payments would be only $83.33. 
Consequently, the effect on the consumer of 
changes in the finance rate is relatively small and 
may be offset by changes in maturities. 


Lack of Knowledge of Rates Charged 


If the consumer is to shop wisely for credit, he 
must be aware of the alternative sources of credit 
and the rates they typically charge. However, he 
should also understand that there is a considerable 
amount of specialization in the business and that, to 
some extent, the finance rate charged by a par- 


® Dollar finance charges may also be converted to annual 
rates by using the direct ratio or constant ratio formulas. 
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ticular institution predetermines the level of credit 
risk, or the quality of credit applicants, it can afford 
to accept. For example, some sales finance com- 
panies specialize in buying high risk installment 
contracts made with persons of moderate income 
and perhaps unstable employment but charge a 
high enough finance rate to cover their higher costs 
of collection and loss ratios. Thus a consumer 
should seek to secure the lowest finance rate avail- 
able for his credit standing. 

The consumer who is unable to pay cash to 
buy a rug must either borrow cash directly or make 
a down payment with the balance to be paid in 
installments. Although these alternatives have the 
same economic significance to the consumer, in the 
eyes of the law they are not the same, and an 
installment sale is usually not considered to be a 
loan. Rates charged on direct loans are adequately 
regulated in about 37 states by special legislation; 
finance charges on some installment purchases are 
limited in 12 states. 

(1) Direct loans. The principal sources of direct 
loans are consumer finance companies, commercial 
banks, and credit unions. The Illinois law regulat- 
ing consumer finance companies is fairly typical. 
It limits the monthly charge to 3 per cent on the 
first $150 of outstanding unpaid balance; 2 per cent 
on the amount over $150 to $300; and 1 per cent on 
the amount over $300 to $500. Thus a person bor- 
rowing $100 would pay 3 per cent a month, an 
effective annual rate of 36 per cent; a person 
borrowing $500 would pay 1.8 per cent the first 
month, and up to 3 per cent per month after the 
unpaid balance declines to $150. A fairly typical 
rate for direct loans by commercial banks is 6 per 
cent discount, or an effective annual cost of about 
12 per cent. Credit unions are usually limited to 
one per cent per month, or an effective annual rate 
of 12 per cent. 

(2) Installment sale transactions. Although rates 
are far from uniform on direct loans, they are even 
more diverse on installment sale transactions. As 
indicated earlier, the “package” of credit, insurance, 
and other services varies widely, and, in addition, 
the product financed varies from items selling for 
$10 to items selling for several thousand dollars. 
Consequently, finance charges must be related to 
the item financed. 

Many new cars are financed through the dealer, 
who then sells the installment note to a bank or 
sales finance company or retains the note himself. 
When automobiles are financed through dealers, 
the add-on finance rate is most typically 6 or 614 
per cent per annum. Individuals who are able to 
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finance purchases of new automobiles directly from 
banks rather than through dealers may typically 
pay add-on rates of 5 to 514 per cent per annum. 
Rates on the installment sale of used cars vary 
widely. Add-on rates of 814 per cent per annum 
on late model used cars and 12 per cent per annum 
on older models are probably fairly common. The 
higher rates charged on used cars are explained in 
part by the lower unpaid balances on these cars 
and the greater risk associated with used car con- 
tracts. Twelve states limit the finance charges on 
the installment sale of automobiles.‘ 

Finance rates on furniture and appliance con- 
tracts are usually higher and vary more widely 
than do rates on automobile contracts. Add-on 
rates of 7 to 10 per cent per annum are fairly 
common. Mail order companies charge around 
10 per .cent add-on per annum, though the rate 
may vary somewhat with the maturity of the con- 
tract. Some jewelers and appliance and furniture 
dealers charge considerably higher rates, particu- 
larly on items selling for less than $50 or so. For 
example, the dealer who sells a $10 item for a 
dollar down and a dollar a week for ten weeks is 
charging an effective annual rate of around 105 
per cent (constant ratio method ). 

On FHA insured repair and modernization loans 
the rate may not exceed 5 per cent discount on 
the first $2500 and 4 per cent on the portion of the 
loan over that amount. 


Reasons for “High Cost” of Consumer Credit 


It would be misleading to present data on costs 
of consumer credit without indicating why costs 
are high. Comparison of consumer credit rates with 
interest rates on bank loans to corporations or with 
interest rates paid on savings deposits and govern- 
ment bonds overlooks the fact that consumer credit 
involves an expensive type of loan operation. The 
consumer must pay for the costs of advertising, 


* California, Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nevada, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Wisconsin. 
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credit investigation, monthly collection, and credit 
losses. Furthermore, it costs about as much to 
handle a $100 loan as a $500 loan. For example, 
the average cost per loan (excluding profits and 
income taxes ) made by consumer finance companies 
in Illinois during 1955 was about $33.66. To cover 
only this average cost, allowing nothing for profits 
or taxes, the annual finance charge on a $500 in- 
stallment loan for 12 months would have to be 
about 12.4 per cent; and on a $100 installment loan 
for 12 months it would be about 62.1 per cent 
(constant ratio method ).° 

To put the matter another way, the average 
finance charge collected by consumer finance com- 
panies in Illinois was 2.30 per cent per month, or 
27.6 per cent per year. If these companies had 
furnished loans at cost, that is, if they had made no 
profits and paid no income taxes, the average 
finance charge would have declined only slightly 
to 2.07 per cent per month, or 24.8 per cent per 
year. In other words, 90 per cent of the monthly 
charges borrowers paid was for the costs involved 
in extending and handling these loans. These are 
costs which are unavoidably associated with grant- 
ing small loans carrying fairly high risk and with 
making monthly collections on these loans. 

Consequently, consumer credit is expensive be- 
cause of the expensive services provided along with 
the credit. Although the cheapest way to buy an 
automobile is to pay cash, many consumers do not 
have that alternative. When they seek credit, they 
need to know what they are buying, what they are 
paying, and they need to care enough and know 
enough to shop for credit. Only with proper edu- 
cation can consumers make worth-while savings in 
their use of credit. 


5 This is only illustrative. Costs are related to loans 
granted in 1955, though some costs and income are charge- 
able to loans granted in earlier years; also, some of the in- 
come and a smaller portion of the costs associated with 
loans made in 1955 will not be realized until later. No con- 
sideration is given to the differences between fixed and 
variable costs, though this is not a serious omission, since a 


high proportion of the costs are fixed. 


Suggesting that community stay-in-school campaigns to cut down the 
present 40 per cent drop-out rate in high schools be planned in the spring 
and carried out chiefly in August, the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in co-operation with the Department of Defense offer 
planning aid in a “Handbook for Communities.” Copies are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C., price 15 cents. 
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\\/ HY does misinformation persist when our 

studies of nutrition are at unparalleled 
stages of development?” asks Robert E. Olson in 
“Research, Fads, and Practical Dietetics” (1). Edu- 
cation should protect the public from exploitation 
by the pseudo-scientist who sells his diet fads with 
double-talk and half-truths (2, 3, 4). Yet, every- 
where one finds the public perpetuating dangerous 
diet fads which promise the impossible, not only 
reducing diets but diets which promise to improve 
eyesight, prevent gray hair, or stave off disease and 
effects of old age. 

Since this is true in spite of the high level of 
nutrition education that we have struggled to 
achieve, it might be well to question our educa- 
tional methods and results. Young et al. in their 
survey of urban areas in New York State (5, 6) 
found that 30 per cent to 50 per cent of home- 
makers had little or no knowledge about nutrition. 
Seventy-five per cent of the people interviewed had 
never heard of the Basic 7, and this in spite of 
government-sponsored information that has been 
stressed in public schools from elementary grades 
through college. Less than 10 per cent of the 
people interviewed by this research group knew 
anything of the nutritional value of bread and 
cereal and of butter and fortified margarine. A 
correlation was found, however, between the level 
of general education and knowledge of good nutri- 
tion. Also, those who had studied about nutrition 
in school at some time gave better nutrition knowl- 
edge responses, even though evidence showed them 
to be lacking in practical application of this 
knowledge. 

Another study inquiring into nutrition educa- 
tion was carried out in Virginia (7). Among those 
women who had little or no knowledge of nutrition, 
40 per cent fed their families well. However, those 
who had some knowledge of nutrition did very little 
better, as only 60 per cent of this group fed their 
families well. 

Inquiry has not been confined to methods and 
results. In a questionnaire sent to 900 student 
nurses in Wisconsin, 36 per cent reported that they 
thought courses in foods, nutrition, and dietary 
practices were dull (8). This study drew the con- 
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clusion that “If nutrition is dull and uninteresting 
to many, something is wrong with the teaching.” 


Being Neither Dull nor Impersonal 


When we set up this study in nutrition for 
weight control at Montana State College, results of 
such inquiry were kept in mind, and we tried to 
prevent the student's experience from being either 
dull or impersonal. There are many references 
available on good teaching techniques. Edgar Dale 
in his book (9) discusses visual aids for better 
teaching and better learning. The visual aids are 
used as a classroom “experience” for the student, 
which improves the retention in learning. Radke 
et al. (10, 11) have reported on the best techniques 
for inducing a change in food habits. They found 
that the discussion-decision method of teaching 
gave better results than the straight lecture method. 
The Harvard School of Public Health has developed 
an outline for the integration of nutrition education 
throughout the whole school system from the 
earliest grades through high school (12). These 
and other sources were used for setting up the 
course of study for our class in nutrition for weight 


1, Wooden toys are used to make bar graphs. 
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2. In the photograph at the right above, Mrs. Harris shows a schematic model of the hemoglobin molecule to the 


weight-control group. 3. At left above, Mrs. Harris shows the calorie thermometer used to tally either calories 


control. Although this course was planned to meet 
a specific need, the methods used might also be 
applied to the teaching of nutrition in high schools 
or in colleges. 

The members of our weight-control class were 
10 volunteer college freshman women who were 
15 per cent or more over ideal weight and who had 
had little or no previous nutrition instruction. All 
the girls lived in the women’s dormitory and were 
served the regular dormitory menu. Our task was 
to teach them the important fundamentals of 
nutrition that they needed to know in order to 
eat wisely of the food placed before them and yet 
be able to lose weight and maintain a feeling of 
well-being. Since there were only 10 weekly one- 
hour meetings scheduled, we had to make the 
most of the limited time. 


Changing a Dietary Pattern 


Our goal was a change in dietary pattern that 
would lead to a gradual but permanent weight 
loss. One measurement of the effectiveness of the 
teaching would be the success of the dieters in 
losing weight. Since the girls taking part were 
volunteers and no college credit was given for the 
class, considerable responsibility fell upon the 
teacher, not only to teach effectively but also to 
make the class so interesting that the members 
would continue to take part. 

The hypothesis as stated in planning the course 
was: “It is possible for a healthy young woman 
living in a college dormitory and eating an ordinary 
diet, to lose weight and maintain good health with- 


consumed in a meal or expended as energy. 


out the aid of special dietary foods or food supple- 
ments.” 

Discussion topics were selected according to 
their degree of importance and their relation to 
the above hypothesis. The lessons were planned 
in detail under the separate headings: 

1. What is to be accomplished 
2. What is to be discussed 
3. Evaluation 

Activities to illustrate the discussion were planned 
to hold interest and save time in the learning 
process. Materials used for the illustrations in- 
cluded films, wooden construction toys, a flannel 


board, and food models. 


Using Visual Aids 


As a preliminary and an introduction, the Michi- 
gan State University film Weight Reduction 
Through Diet (13) was shown to give an idea 
of similar work in this field in other colleges. At 
the final meeting, the film Foods and Nutrition (14) 
summarized the material given previously in the 
class on nutrition and metabolism. The class was 
prepared in advance for each film by a discussion 
of the material it would cover. 

A child’s building set of toys with cogs and multi- 
colored sticks of varying lengths was used to make 
bar graphs (illustration 1). A teacher equipped 
with this set and a number of labels could illus- 
trate any principle based on comparative values, 
such as rate and completeness of digestion as well 
as the relative caloric values of carbohydrate, fat, 
and protein. The toys were excellent for con- 
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structing schematic models (illustration 2). We 
used them to illustrate the structural formula of 
the hemoglobin molecule and the part iron plays in 
this structure. A complete protein was represented 
as a hollow box with each corner-connecting cog 
as one of the eight essential amino acids. Without 
any one of the corner cogs, the “completeness” of 
the structure and thereby the completeness of the 
protein was destroyed. 

A flannel board made displays of food illustra- 
tions quick and easy. The flannel board was also 
used to construct posters “as you go.” Labeled 
cards were prepared in advance and affixed to the 
board as the discussion progressed. Leading ques- 
tions usually prompted the class to supply the 
cue for the placement of the next card. 

With the use of the dormitory menus and a 
set of food models with a display rack (15), it was 
possible to show pictorially the meals that would 
be served. The necessary dietary modifications 
were made by eliminating, where possible, the con- 
centrated or high-calorie foods and substituting 
for them more of the low-calorie foods. The models 
were also used to plan ideal meals. 

In order to make numbers more meaningful and 
addition easier, a calorie thermometer was con- 
structed on poster board (illustration 3). A 
continuous loop of ribbon (half red and _ half 
background color) was the mercury, and ther- 
mometer calibrations were represented in calories. 
As the calorie value of foods in a meal was noted, 
a student would raise the “mercury” a correspond- 
ing amount. At the end of the discussion, the total 
calories in the meal registered on the thermometer. 
The same device was used to add up calories ex- 
pended as energy in various activities. 

To illustrate the balance between calories con- 
sumed as food and calories expended as energy, 


4. Ricut. When calories expended as 
energy do not balance calories con- 
sumed as food, the excess remains in 
the body, represented here by the 


funnel, and is stored as fat. 


5. Center. A decorative mobile illus- 
trates a well-balanced diet. 


6. Far Ricut. A mobile showing the ‘ 
effect of high-calorie desserts in the ; 
diet. 
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a stoppered glass funnel was used to represent the 
body (illustration 4). A volume of colored water 
represented calories consumed. When the volume 
of calories poured into the “body” as food exceeded 
the amount expended as energy, there was a visible 
amount of colored water left in the funnel. This 
was compared to the accumulation of unwanted fat 
in the body. 

A paper chain in two colors depicted the step- 
by-step metabolism of a nutrient. One color repre- 
sented the nutrient while the alternating links were 
the enzymes necessary for each step in its metabo- 
lism. It was explained that when the materials 
necessary for the body synthesis of the enzymes 
were lacking, the metabolic chain was broken, and 
various minor ailments or perhaps deficiency 
diseases developed. 

A mobile of a well-balanced diet illustrated the 
importance of variety in foods (illustration 5). An- 
other with many high-calorie desserts on one arm 
and an overweight girl on the other illustrated 
results of unwise eating (illustration 6). 

We discovered that the word “serving” had nearly 
as many different interpretations as there were girls 
in the class. To clarify this, two different amounts 
of 14 commonly eaten foods were displayed before 
the group. The girls were given a sheet of paper 
and asked to estimate the volume and number of 
calories in each “serving.” A discussion followed 
and the true caloric values were assigned by the 
teacher by grouping the foods together about the 
appropriate label, such as 25 calories or 50 calories. 

In order to demonstrate comparative values of 
vitamin C in different fruit juices, volumes of the 
juice equivalent in vitamin C to 4 ounces of orange 
juice were displayed. This technique lends itself 
to the study of comparative value of other nutrients 


in other foods. 


Q = 35 
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Maintaining Interest 

Some techniques were specifically designed to 
keep each individual constantly aware of her own 
weight trend. Each girl was given a weight graph 
on which her predicted weight loss based on body 
build and type was drawn as a blue line. Each 
week she weighed herself and recorded her actual 
weight on the graph in red. Much interest was 
shown in the progress of the graphs, and they 
proved to be a very effective yet subtle reminder 
if the girls overstepped their diet and an obvious 
compliment when they ate as they should. 

After about six weeks, when the weight loss 
plateau was reached, and the girls needed an added 
incentive to continue the program, a method for 
measuring the group progress was devised. At the 
beginning of each class period, each girl placed a 
walnut for every pound she had lost into a glass 
jar. A walnut was removed for every pound gained. 
At the end of the ten-week session there were 62 
walnuts in the jar. 

As a final reminder of the effect of overweight 
on the individual, a package, equivalent in weight 
to the number of pounds lost during the experi- 
ment, was delivered to each girl. She was requested 
to carry the package with her all day and bring it 
to the final meeting that night. To the girl who 
had lost 19 pounds, this package was a decided 
burden and even the 2-pound packages felt heavy 
by the end of the day. 

Since these teaching methods were part of an 
over-all experiment in weight control, we tried to 
keep the members of the class from developing a 
guinea-pig complex. A portion of each class period 
was set aside for the discussion of each girl's 
personal problems. These sessions supplied prac- 
tical answers to such questions as “How do I say 
‘No’ to an over-enthusiastic hostess?” “What can I 
do when I go home for the holidays and my mother 
prepares all of my favorite foods?” “What do I 
order when the gang stops at the Student Union 
for a between-class snack?” 

Periodically the girls personally evaluated their 
motives for wanting to lose weight and answered 
the question, “Is it worth the effort?” The group 
chose a leader, a slogan, and a name. Group identi- 
fication was very evident to the point that they 
requested to be assigned to the same table in the 
dormitory. As the course drew to a close the girls 
planned to get together with the teacher at least 


once a month for the remainder of the school year. 
They felt that group identification would give them 
the moral support needed to go on losing weight. 

At the end of the instruction period, the weight 
loss varied from 2 to 19 pounds, with an average 
loss of 6.25 pounds per person. This was in con- 
trast to an average gain over the same period of 
time of 2.3 pounds per person for the 158 freshmen 
living in the same dormitory who did not take 
part in the weight-control experiment. Although 
some of the girls taking part in the weight-control 
experiment had not lost much weight, they all 
showed a good understanding of nutrition and its 
application to reducing diets. Learning was easy 
and fun because the personal application was 
immediate. 
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Teaching Aids in Use 


The following symposium is the third in a series of articles on industry- 


sponsored teaching aids. The authors discuss these aids from the points of 
view of a college educator preparing prospective teachers, of a supervisor 
concerned with curriculum and supervision, and of a classroom teacher. The 
first article in the series sketched the scope of the teaching aids program and 
some of the co-operative efforts by producers and users of the teaching aids 
to assure their usefulness in the teaching program. In last month's Journat, 
HEIB members of AHEA described the planning and production procedures 


| industry and business, from agencies 


and organizations, come data on the enormous 
quantities of teaching aids distributed to schools at 
teachers’ requests. A vast amount of empirical 
research has demonstrated conclusively that a 
variety of teaching aids can help to improve the 
learning process. The trick is to get the right 
materials into the right hands at the right time. 
That demands a high level of ability to evaluate 
not only teaching aids but a total learning situa- 
tion in relation to each aid. 


Teachers’ Needs 


In a recent study of the problems of 561 voca- 
tional homemaking teachers in Illinois, Eunice 
Nelson Pietila of Naperville High School dis- 
covered that 32 per cent of the experienced and 
40 per cent of the first-year teachers stated that 
they lacked adequate training and experience for 
wise selection of aids. Lack of funds (28 per cent) 
and lack of time (20 per cent) appeared to these 
teachers as minor problems compared to lack of 
preparation for the job of selection. An intensive 
study of the management process by Beatrice 
Paolucci of Michigan State University indicated 
that “twenty-three out of the twenty-four first-year 
teachers made decisions related to the planning and 
control steps (in meeting problems) but none re- 
lated to the evaluation step.” 

In the April 1956 issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research on “Instructional Materials,” the 
need for improved teacher education at both pre- 
and in-service levels is stressed in every chapter. 


and the considerations of the producer of teaching aids. 


Developing Ability to Evaluate Teaching Aids 
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Stanley Wronski’s 1951 report that the degree to 
which social studies teachers used government pub- 
lications in their teaching correlated positively with 
the amount of advanced education completed by 
the teacher suggests that education does pay 
dividends. Certainly the constantly increasing 
wealth of instructional aids and audio-visual 
machines demand swift and sure judgment in 
selection. 


At the Pre-Service Level 


One of the earliest experiences in a first intro- 
ductory course should probably be a start in collect- 
ing and organizing materials for a professional file. 
Exploratory experiences in observing various cur- 
riculums in action provide a basis for selection since 
instructional materials derive their primary validity 
from the curriculum. Such a general approach per- 
mits major emphasis to be given to developing a 
sense of social responsibility in each potential 
teacher. In addition to identifying commonly 
accepted criteria for instructional materials, she can 
be led to look for even more important sociological 
and psychological aspects, such as: 

Avoidance of unintentional stereotyping or care- 
less wording which might tend to perpetuate 
antagonisms now current in our culture 


Emphasis placed upon modern economic prac- 


ie 
; 
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tices; for example, intelligent use of credit versus 
condemnation of all borrowing 

Acceptance of different values held by different 
social classes, as in lower class interest in economy, 
upper middle class satisfaction in creativeness 
through clothing construction 

Adjustment of recommended techniques to the 
limited time and skill of homemakers employed full 
time or inclined to reject work in the home 

Positive attitude toward family-centeredness ex- 
pressed consistently in family activities suggested 
by materials 

Realism as perceived by students so that, for ex- 
ample, they may identify with the mother-daughter 
team pictured because account has been taken of 
differences in skills and time available 

Later experiences in pre-teaching and student 
teaching extend the scope of the student’s under- 
standings and beginning abilities. She can evaluate 
her own level of sensitivity by providing devices 
through which pupils may express their feelings 
toward certain aids. For example, a debatable 
poster or other pictorial material may be displayed 
and each pupil asked to write quickly whatever 
occurs to her to complete the sentence “When my 
mother saw this, she ....” Perhaps in no better way 
can a teacher be brought to appreciate the neces- 
sity of evaluation than by comparing the naively 
frank replies to such a request. Disconcertingly 
different? Of course. So are human beings. But 
important, since feelings play so large a part in 
actual changes in behavior. 

She may be challenged to compare her own ap- 
praisal of reading difficulty with the results of 
applying one of the standard readability formulas 
to materials. Actually using these materials with 
pupils in the same class but representing a wide 
range of ability, interest, and experiential back- 
ground may be even more enlightening. In general, 
an experimental approach and analytical evaluation 
may reduce the number of experiences but increase 
the quality of learning for future in-service use. 


At the In-Service Level 


Obviously, no pre-service program can com- 
pletely prepare a teacher to select and use skillfully 
a variety of teaching aids. A continuous program 
of in-service assistance may take the form of an- 
notated lists of teaching aids, periodically revised 
to include what seems most recent and choice. A 
monthly “letter” to graduates may include a gener- 
ous section on materials, including pertinent advice 
such as the following suggestions on use of 


coupons: 
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Balance the number of teaching aids to be 
ordered against the supply already available in 
school files and the relative importance of the 
topic in the curriculum. 

Obtain a sample copy to read critically in light 
of its appropriateness to local homes; try out the 
appeal and readability level with pupils. 

Request only the copies needed; indiscriminate 
ordering is wasteful and costly to both producers 
and consumers. 

Keep organized records on evaluation in use of 
major teaching aids so that systematically additions 
may be made to a “quality” list. Indeed, small 
groups of teachers in the same county or district 
often profit greatly from the sharing of such in- 
dividual lists. Out of such occasional discussions 
may develop an informal but organized division of 
labor for evaluating teaching aids of various types. 

A more ambitious but far from impossible project 
might be action research by individual teachers or 
groups. Ever since Stephen Corey pointed out 
that relatively few decisions about instructional 
materials and methods are based upon scientific 
evidence, in-service teachers have been encouraged 
to try out different ways of broadening and deepen- 
ing pupils’ experiences through a variety of aids, 
to observe comparative results, and to evaluate for 
further use. A few possibilities for such projects 
may be suggested. 

What is the best order of using different aids 
in certain teaching units for: 

introduction and motivation, 

development of concepts, 

summary and fixing of learnings? 

How can teaching aids be utilized to teach 
critical thinking through: 

focusing on some aspect that can be checked 

with authorities’ statements, 

weighing evidence on facts versus propaganda, 

making a decision as to the dependability or bias 

of the aid? 

What characterizes teaching aids that change 
pupils’ behavior patterns in: 

aesthetic appreciation, 

scientific attitude, 

social sensitivity? 

Clearly all these projects challenge home econo- 
mists’ present knowledge of the expanding research 
in perception and communication, as well as the 
ability to develop new ways of appraising results. 
Graduate courses and the special workshops to 
study communication being offered this summer 
in a few centers should contribute to teachers’ 
ability in meeting the challenge. 
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We Do— 


NCE upon a time a classroom in the home 

economics department was as well guarded 
as a castle and no direct commercialism could scale 
the walls. We cut titles from posters and covered 
the brand names before using anything in the class- 
room. We used textbooks. They were carefully 
written and very carefully edited so that neither 
the writer nor the publisher could influence the 
reader to accept the challenge of making a decision. 
Facts were facts. The classroom teacher could 
read and did use the available booklets, posters, 
and other commercial materials, but she never 
posted nor gave to a class to read any material 
which had the name of a company or a product 
printed upon it. 

Do you remember this definition of home eco- 
nomics written by the American Home Economics 
Association? 

The aim of home economics is to provide the facts, 
knowledge, and understanding which will help families 
make decisions concerning the social, physical, and aesthetic 
aspects of their home and family living. To attain this aim 
home economics utilizes the basic principles of many fields 


of knowledge. 


Today, influenced by skillful writing, artistic 
illustrations, and dramatically presented advertis- 
ing, we are reading and using not only women’s 
and professional magazines but the magazines writ- 
ten for business and those of national news interest. 
We live in a world of decisions, problem solving, 
and policy making. Thousands of products, mate- 
rials, and commercial advertising messages influence 
our lives each day in all forms of mass communica- 
tion. With the service of scientific research, expert 
writers, outstanding photography, and plenty of 
advertising money, the commercial companies are 
able to flood our desks with teaching aids of all 
kinds and we who teach would be stupid indeed 
not to use these wonderful helps in the class- 
rooms. 


Timeliness 


We use these materials first as aids to keep our 
own knowledge and thinking up to date. Each day 
brings a new idea or innovation in textiles, foods, 
and appliances. We must keep as near up to date 
as possible. Like the Red Queen in Through the 
Looking-Glass, we, too, must run very fast to stay 


You Don’t Use Commercial Aids? 
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in the same place. Keeping up with today’s new 
products and new textiles is difficult enough with- 
out having to read faster and faster to try to get to 
tomorrow. 


Textbooks 


Let us stop here to praise the publisher of to- 
day’s textbooks. Smart new books are appearing 
on the market with each new edition. If you 
haven't noticed the difference, just pick up a text 
printed in 1935 on any phase of home economics 
and then stand it beside its 1957 counterpart. Our 
friends in the textbook business are selling glamour 
as well as education. The modern textbook looks 
and reads like a best seller. 


Costs 


Second in importance in our use of commercial 
aids is money. Let us look at the use of films in 
developing this angle. Certainly we all agree that 
the commercially produced motion picture or film- 
strip is selling a product, but it is also selling in- 
formation and skills. 

We cannot compete with the clever writers, 
expert actors, skilled directors, and plenty of money 
available in the production of our own visual aids. 
Here in Cleveland we know. Back in the early 40's 
we produced a film on teaching the use of the 
sewing machine. We wanted a colorful visual aid 
to assist the teacher in getting across basic tech- 
niques before the large classes went to work on a 
limited number of sewing machines. A committee 
of teachers in a large high school, with the head 
of the department in charge and the supervisor 
as an assistant, spent hours writing a script. A 
teacher from an industrial arts department helped 
with the staging. An art teacher supervised the 
color arrangements and assisted with the lighting. 
The department of visual education loaned lights, 
cameras, and other equipment. Each day for weeks 
after the last class we set the room and shot pic- 
tures. After the pictures were developed we edited, 
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we despaired, we started over, we reset some of 
the sequences, and finally finished a film. What did 
we have for our effort? A good picture and a 
group of very tired but happy committee members. 
Happy because we had two prints, three hundred 
feet of film—that’s all we could afford. We had 
worked very hard, and we had a usable film. 

Unfortunately, during the months that we were 
working with the film, the sewing machine manu- 
facturers and the appliance companies had con- 
tinued to improve their products. Two semesters 
passed, and fashion changed the teen-ager’s dress. 
We had a good movie produced with old equip- 
ment, and even the appearance of the girls was 
out of date. 

Today we use innumerable films and this, even 
if a brand name appears or the pupils can recog- 
nize the make of a piece of equipment. We do 
not hesitate to take advantage of an expert produc- 
tion. 


Improvements 


We hope you have noticed that time has also 
changed the presentation of a commercial film. 
Do you remember some of the films that we didn’t 
use? Too much music, too much promotion, too 
little information and what was there was buried 
in a feeble story that overshadowed the entire 
educational purpose of the film. We remember 
one picture in particular which opened with a 
blare of music and a very glamorous lady in a 
beautiful kitchen unpacking her market basket. 
There were several packages of wHat’s rr which 
Mrs. Homemaker very carefully placed on the table 
each with the label turned to the camera, and after 
smiling in anticipation of the use of this par- 
ticular product, she opened the cupboard to put 
the packages away. There on the shelf, row on 
row, were more WHAT's IT again arranged so that 
each label could be carefully read in a close-up 
shot. Did this influx of labels have any effect upon 
our classes? Certainly it did. Every girl knew the 
name. But during the comment and the discussion 
after the showing of the picture someone always 
asked, “Who would have only one brand of that 
type material on the shelf and why did she buy 
so much more when the cupboard was already 
crowded with wxat’s rr. Young Miss America is 
not so dumb! 

1 think we have all grown in our thinking. The 
smart advertising agency uses common sense in 
presenting its product and its promotion. We are 
using common sense in our acceptance of these free 


and beautifully produced materials. Maybe we use 


them to teach a theory, maybe a technique, or 
maybe just as background for discussion. 


Influence of HEIB’s 


Once upon a time the commercial advertiser told 
a story regardless of the truth or the consequences. 
Today, through the hard work of the HEIB’s, edu- 
cators, Extension Service, the Office of Education, 
the American Home Economics Association, and 
others, good commercial manufacturers are telling 
the truth. We are inclined to think that the greatest 
of the improvement in these materials is due to 
the rapid growing power of the HEIB’s. To you, 
our sister home economists, we in the teaching 
field express our sincere appreciation for your help 
in supplying the schools with a never-ending source 
of materials which are not only interesting but 
factual. You are adding interest and glamour to 
our classrooms. Most of the time you send us 
real facts and real information presented in a form 
that is stimulating. But we also know that some- 
times your powers are limited by the advertising 
people and that you, too, cannot always win. 


Attention, Mr. Advertiser 


Occasionally the story stops too soon and so we 
get the truth but not the whole truth. What do 
we do with this kind of advertising? We use the 
material in our classrooms. Maybe you, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, won't be very happy about how we use 
it but we think you ought to know. We are using 
the material, the posters, the films, and booklets, 
the packages, and the tags to teach young Miss 
America how to read between and behind the 
lines so that she can develop a skill that will enable 
her to judge, select, and then separate fact from 
fiction. We read the fine print as well as the splash 
lines. We read, we discuss and evaluate the word- 
ing and the product. Then we test your product 
and compare it with others of its kind. The modern 
classroom teacher could tell you just what the 
homemaker of tomorrow thinks of your product 
because she sees it used in homemaking, in clothing 
and foods laboratories. Our sincere hope is that 
what this girl learns today will help her solve the 
problems of her family buying tomorrow. 

Please keep us informed of your new products 
and keep us up to date on your old ones. If you 
have any doubt as to how we use your material, 
ask us. We shall be glad to tell you what we like 
about it and, if you don’t bruise too easily, what 
we do not like about it. Today the doors to our 
castle are wide open. The home economics depart- 
ments all over the country need your help. 
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sroxsone teaching aids, if 
evaluated carefully and used effectively, may 
be a real asset in enriching the teaching of home- 
making. My own classroom experience well justifies 
this conclusion. 

True, most of us will probably agree that some 
materials are not worth the cost of producing. 
However, many of the aids are valuable and may 
do much to supplement limited libraries. One of 
the greatest values of these materials, as I see it, 
is the fact that they provide a means of keeping 
informed of new developments and techniques and 
of the results of recent research in the field of home 
economics. 

It is obvious that, in order to be effective, com- 
mercial materials must be used in relation to units 
being taught, rather than distributed at whatever 
moment they arrive. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is probably the first and most im- 
portant step in the use of any teaching aids; it is 
even more important in selecting industry-sponsored 
materials. 

In evaluating materials, it seems to me that it 
is important to consider not only the information 
which is presented but also the way it is presented, 
the form in which the material is available, and 
the amount of space allotted to advertising. It is 
of first importance that the information be accurate 
and free from prejudice, exaggeration, and decep- 
tion. It should also be attractive and “eye-catching” 
and follow the art principles of balance, proportion, 
and emphasis in its presentation. Pictures should 
be familiar and realistic—within the range of the 
backgrounds and experiences of girls in our home- 
making classes. 


Popular Materials 


I have found recipe leaflets and booklets very 
helpful in homemaking classes. The booklets may 
be filed in the individual kitchens at school—to 
serve as an additional aid in planning and pre- 
paring meals in foods units. Many girls enjoy 
collecting recipes for the sake of collecting; others 
collect these booklets to use at home and share 
them with their mothers, for, surprisingly enough, 
there are many homes that do not possess a general 
cookbook. 


In nearly every area of homemaking there are 


TEACHING AIDS IN USE 


Classroom Use of Teaching Aids 


Frances Rudd 


Homemaking Teacher 


North Little Rock, Arkansas 


commercial materials that are satisfactory as sup- 
plements to library books for reports and directed 
study. Interesting bulletin boards can spring from 
ideas derived from clever captions and ideas used 
in illustrative materials. 

Of the wall charts, many are excellent teaching 
aids. Again, some charts devote too much space 
to advertising, but many are very worth while, 
informative, and attractive, with a minimum amount 
of advertising. 

The loan exhibits available from some companies 
make it possible for pupils to see and examine 
kinds and quantities of materials which they would 
not be able to see in stores in many localities and 
which the average teacher would not be able to 
collect. Every teacher realizes how much it means 
to pupils to be able to see, feel, and examine 
materials and products. 

Though I am mentioning them last, there are 
numerous business-produced films and filmstrips 
that are excellent. Some of these are available 
without charge for the libraries of individual de- 
partments or school systems; others are available 
on loan. Many of these films are more up to date 
than those which may be obtained from film 
libraries of schools or departments of education. 
The range of subjects covered is often broader than 
those provided by other sources, and many of the 
films are in color. I have found these visual aids 
desirable and suitable for both day-school and adult 
classes. 

In the home-project program girls do additional 
research in certain areas of homemaking or seek 
additional information. Often free materials which 
may be given to the girls provide real help in 
guiding the girl with her home project. 

In the area of foods, my girls have enjoyed using 
leaflets and pamphlets on nutrition, buying foods, 
and preserving foods, as well as food preparation 
in carrying out their home projects. Leaflets on the 
selection and care of clothing and information rela- 
tive to new fabrics have been beneficial. 

A number of girls choose projects in the area 
of home management. They are glad to have ma- 
terials on money management, home safety, home 
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care of the sick, and the selection and care of 
equipment, appliances, and furnishings. Girls who 
have younger brothers and sisters or nieces or 
nephews enjoy material related to child care. 


Sharing Teaching Aids 

Even adults seem to like to have something 
tangible to take home with them. I have found 
that adults enrolled in organized classes are pleased 
to receive these industry-sponsored materials. Many 
may also be shared with adults when they request 
help in making decisions in regard to the purchase, 
use, and care of equipment, appliances, or furniture. 

Frequently, other departments in the school ask 
for materials which would be helpful in teaching 
such subjects as nutrition or table setting. It is 
always a pleasure to be able to share materials with 
these groups—either wall charts for use by the 
teacher or smaller charts or booklets for distribution 
to the pupils. 


Storage of Teaching Aids 


The storage of teaching aids presents a problem 
for a number of teachers. I have found that wall 
charts which are related in subject matter may be 
stored easily and successfully in a minimum space 
by reinforcing the back side of the top and bottom 
with gummed tape. Holes may then be punched in 
a desirable position at the top, notebook rings 
placed through the holes, and several charts fas- 
tened and hung together. 

In storing leaflets, small charts, and booklets, it 
is imperative that some filing system be used. The 
materials should be classified and stored according 
to areas and a complete list of materials should be 
made. Keeping a record of quantities of materials 


Does this happen to you! 

We do not know—do you? The town in Indiana having a street or place called Edge- 
mere Court. A new member applied for membership and failed to tell us the town she 
lived in. Thanks for helping us. 


In the Spring 


on hand proves a helpful time-saver in ordering 
additional copies. This may be done by subtracting 
materials used from the initial count or adding the 
number of copies which come in. 

Some teachers may have enough filing cabinets 
for storing materials in quantities; however, many 
of us will have to depend on shelves, apple boxes, 
or some type of cabinets for these materials. “Dust 
covers” over open shelves or boxes will keep the 
materials in better condition. Whatever you do, 
devise some filing system which is satisfactory for 
your situation in order to have these teaching aids 
accessible when needed. 

Because storage facilities are limited for many 
of us, it may be important that we choose a smaller 
number of materials carefully and use them advan- 
tageously, rather than order materials indiscrimi- 
nately. Perhaps it would save time for the teacher, 
and both time and money for business firms, if 
samples of available materials were ordered, their 
appropriateness determined, and then only those 
which seemed to be usable ordered in quanti- 
ties. 

I feel that no one questions the value of illus- 
trative materials in the teaching of any subject, 
particularly, home economics. An abundance of 
teaching aids makes teaching easier, more interest- 
ing and varied, and more effective. Even though 
departments may be operating on limited budgets, 
there is a wealth of good material available for 
little or no cost. The teacher must be discriminating 
in her choice; but with initiative, resourcefulness, 
and adequate time devoted to careful selection, she 
will find an abundance of industry-sponsored 
materials which will enhance the teaching of all 
areas of homemaking to all groups. 


Recently a member sent us dues for a graduating senior—no address. When we asked— 
the answer came—not only the address but a new name. The sender had inadvertently 
given us the name of the new dean, not that of the graduating senior. She said, “My 


mind must really have been wandering.” 


The moral of the two above incidents is—Headquarters can read between some of the 
lines, but where there are no lines at all . . . we need your help. 


Where, oh where is my °57°58 membership card! 


You will have your membership card when you return from vacation, if you have sent 
your renewal notice with check to AHEA headquarters before you start your summer 


holiday. Dues paid before August 1 mean that you will enjoy a full year’s membership. 
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PECIAL problems of disabled homemakers are 

the basis for important work in a course for 
seniors in Occupational Therapy at Colorado State 
University (formerly Colorado A & M College). 

In a laboratory class in Occupational Therapy 
Methods, students learn techniques for training 
homemakers in five different disability groups, 
based on an understanding of the medical con- 
ditions. The goal is to learn ways of helping dis- 
abled homemakers return to full independence as 
nearly as possible. 

Since any goal for a homemaker must of neces- 
sity include the whole family situation, it is in 
this area of understanding the needs and problems 
of family living that the other courses in home 
economics and in psychology contribute to the stu- 
dent's understanding. Analysis of the individual 
homemaker’s problems must then include the inter- 
relations between husband and wife, the family 
group, number and ages of children, whether there 
are relatives who also live in the same residence, 
the economic situation, and all the aspects of the 
family which have bearing on the problems of the 
mother and homemaker. Courses in family relation- 
ships and child development can develop better 
concepts of the environment in which the home- 
maker must solve her interrelated problems. 

Students use their knowledge of home manage- 
ment, meal planning and preparation, household 
equipment, work simplification, and other areas of 
home economics to prepare to train homemakers 
in five groups—those who must limit exertion, can- 
not use their legs, have hand difficulties, can use 
only one hand, or are blind. 

Patients restricted to limited exertion, the occu- 
pational therapist finds, include many with heart 
conditions. Some are recovered tuberculous patients 
who must watch their limits carefully. Many types 
of chronic conditions continuously restrict the 
homemaker’s activities. 

The second class studied is that of patients with a 
lower extremity disability who must work from a 
wheel chair. This could be someone whose legs are 
paralyzed, who has permanent limitations, or a 
weakness resulting from polio. 

The group with hand difficulties or joint limita- 
tions includes many polio and arthritic patients. 


Occupational Therapy Aids Disabled Homemakers 


Marjorie Ball and Marcile N. Wood 


Miss Ball is head of the occupational therapy 
course in the College of Home Economics at Colo- 


rado State University, Fort Collins. Mrs. Wood 
is the home economics editor on the Information 
Service staff of the University. 


A stroke, also, may cause severe limitation or partial 
loss of hand use. 

Those able to use only one hand are placed in 
another class. As well as amputees, this includes 
those who, after a stroke, have one side affected so 
severely that no motion is left. 

In the fifth classification are the blind home- 
makers, with problems of a quite different nature. 
Normal movements are possible, but sight substi- 
tutes are needed. 


Planning for All Kinds of Homemaking Tasks 


Before considering homemaking techniques for 
these groups, knowing how to plan is most im- 
portant. Specific homemaking techniques and 
needed adaptations are studied. Work is done in 
meal planning and preparation, general cleaning 
and clothing care, including sorting, washing, dry- 
ing, ironing, and sewing, because the disabled 
homemaker often can do these. Other special prob- 
lems in the care of infants and preschool children 
are considered. 

The general knowledge gained in home eco- 
nomics and other occupational therapy courses 
helps to teach principles of work simplification and 
kinds of equipment that may aid the homemaker. 

There is a wealth of subject matter, but very 
little of the information has been compiled. For 
the class in Occupational Therapy Methods, one 
textbook ' is used; the rest is in periodicals and 
pamphlets available through voluntary health 
agencies. One important purpose of the course 
is to make this material known so that it can be 
more widely used. 


1 Living With A Disability by Howard Rusk, MD, and 
Eugene Taylor, and published by Blackiston Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. Prepared in collaboration with Muriel Zimmer- 
man, occupational therapist, who does full time research in 
adaptive equipment at the Institute of Physical Disabilities 
and Rehabilitation at the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center. 
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Special Equipment Can Be Bought or Made 

Since many types of disability problems must 
be met with special equipment not on the market, 
students do one project working out techniques and 
equipment suited for a particular disability. One 
student prepared all types of vegetables as a one- 
handed homemaker and, to aid her, built the special 
board shown in the photo. 

Another project might involve the care of an 
infant by a one-handed homemaker. Here, for 
example, the safety-pin head can be built up for 
safer and easier handling. Mastering this one- 
handed operation is not too difficult; on a squirming 
baby, it is much more so. 

The list of equipment that may help disabled 
homemakers is extensive—and students learn how 
that equipment may be used. Extensive, too, is the 
student planning and laboratory work. 

The most important plan for many disability 
areas may be arrangement of the work area®* to 
reduce motions and amount of lifting required. All 
laboratory kitchen equipment, except the sink, is 
on heavy metal dollies. Portable shelf units are 
rearrangeable, too, so that students can arrange 
work and storage units to demonstrate techniques 
possible for the five disability groups. 

As special equipment for patients restricted in 
their exertion, a chair on wheels with large 5-inch 
casters is used. This moves at a touch, and students 
can shift laboratory arrangements to work out 
methods for tasks that can be done from the chair. 


Wheel Chair Bound 


Arrangement of work surfaces at proper height 
is important for safety and a minimum of strain. 
Installing sink, work surfaces, and table-top stove 
in a continuous line at the correct height is desir- 
able. Pans can be slid along the counter from 
sink to stove and back, avoiding the danger of 
carrying hot liquids in the wheel chair. If this 
arrangement is impossible, a small table with 
wheels to push beside the wheel chair may be the 
next best bet for safety. 

For the homemaker with lower extremity dis- 
abilities, students must learn what is safe and 


? Special measurements in line with the principles of work 
simplification and good management have been explored 
extensively in other areas of home economics. These are the 
basis of teaching, with applications to the patients’ limita- 
tions. The American Heart Association has prepared mate- 
tial employing many of these principles. There has been 
little specific research in this area in occupational therapy, 
but significant work in heart conditions is being done now 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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what is not for the wheel chair patient. Many 
cannot lean forward very far. All equipment must 
be chosen with this in mind. 

For sewing, the power machine can be used by 
the wheel chair patient, if the foot control is placed 
on the sewing machine table. Someone with com- 
plete paralysis of the legs can manage this control 
with one hand or elbow while feeding clothing 
under the presser foot with the other hand. 

For laundry, bed-making, and cleaning, furniture 
arrangement is most important. The wheel chair 
user may need to remove small rugs, avoid long 
extension cords and other hazards. The center of 
the room should be kept clear, and non-skid wax 
should be used. 

Since it is almost impossible to store everything 
needed at a comfortable reach, tongs may be used 
to reach things on a higher shelf—or to get some- 
thing off the floor. Two or three types of special 
tongs can be used to help the homemaker work 
more independently. 


Special Child Care 


Infant care poses many problems for the dis- 
abled homemaker. Managing baby safely in the 
wheel chair may be a big problem. Usually some 
kind of binder can be fastened to mother’s waist 
so that baby won't slip off while she operates the 
wheels to carry him from bath to bed. 

The preschool child offers different problems. 
Careful thought and planning is needed to meet 
these, too. Door locks must be checked so that the 
child can’t get out, since mother may not be able 
to run after the child. Actual rearrangement of 
the house may be necessary. 


Double Duty for One Hand 


Hand limitations may necessitate special handles 
for commonly used household equipment. Kitchen 
tools used frequently by the arthritic patient often 
are built up with special handles by the occupa- 
tional therapist. 

The person with only one hand has quite special- 
ized problems, since so many homemaking activi- 
ties are based on two-handedness. Some equipment 
is built by the students to solve some of these 
problems. Many other devices are available on 
the market. A rubber suction-type bow] holder, 
designed for normal homemakers, is invaluable for 
the one-handed homemaker. With ratchet-type 
beaters egg whites can be whipped with one hand. 
Students learn how to break and separate eggs 
with one hand. This skill can be learned with 
patient practice and plenty of eggs! 


If Mother Cannot See 

The variety of homemaking jobs and problems 
in infant care offer hazards for the blind mother, 
but many are not insurmountable. Many helps are 
available through the American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., and other organizations for the blind. 
Cooking thermometers marked in Braille with in- 
dicators exposed to “read” with the finger tips are 
available. Bands of plastic can be marked with a 
simple Braille device and fastened on canned goods 
for quick identification. 

Saucepans fitted with lids that lock while hot 
liquid is drained out help avoid burns. There are 
many other devices of this type. 

Ironing is not usually considered advisable for 
the ccmpletely blind homemaker. When she cannot 
iron, it’s even more important to select family 
clothing that needs no ironing. Synthetic fibers 
are a boon to many disabled homemakers, and 
students need to learn about these before going 
into the clinical field. 

Hand activities learned by the student apply to 
other areas as well as homemaking. All types of 
desk techniques are needed by those who work in 
offices as well. Handling the telephone becomes 
one of the everyday problems of the person with a 
disability. Those with only one hand can buy 
devices to hold the telephone so that the hand is 
free to make notes. Students have made wooden 
holders for the headset that tip to break the con- 
nection when not in use. 

Since a homemaker’s work habits are usually set 
by long-established precedent or custom, the process 
of adapting “new techniques for old jobs” may be 
difficult. Help must be given by instruction, demon- 
stration, and, often, by intensive training until the 
homemaker can establish new work methods. Hos- 
pital and rehabilitation clinics, therefore, include 
equipment for this needed practice. Results of 
work in this field have shown that both home 
economics and occupational therapy have much to 
offer in helping solve problems of disabled home- 
makers and their families. 
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Peeling and grating can be done with one hand with 

the aid of this special board made by a student. Strips 

at the end hold the grater without slipping, and the 
nails in the middle hold a vegetable for peeling. 


A wall-type refrigerator, installed at wheel chair height, 
is easy to use and easy to clean. 


Proper oven height is important to the wheel chair user 

for safety in handling hot dishes and avoiding spills. 

A corner of the table range section shows the flexible 
pull-out storage unit for pans. 


Dusting by “remote control” with extension 
tongs. 


Photos from Colorado State University 


Below. 
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Winners of 
1957-58 Fellowships 


Near Ricut. Marguerite 
Scruggs, former national adviser 
of Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica and New Homemakers of 
America, has been awarded the 
Ellen H. Richards Fellowship. 


Far Ricut. Jane Louise Rees, 
a graduate student and assistant 
at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, has been awarded the 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship. 


Marguerite Scruggs and Jane Louise Rees are 
to be the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s two fellowship awardees for 1957-58, AHEA 
President Beulah V. Gillaspie announced on 
June 1. 

Miss Scruggs, the Ellen H. Richards Fellow, re- 
signed her position as national adviser to the FHA 
and NHA last year and has already spent one year 
in graduate work at Iowa State College. A native 
of Oklahoma, she holds both a BS and an MS 
degree in home economics education from Okla- 
homa A and M College, being graduated with high 
distinction and special mention in home economics 
education. Her previous professional work included 
high school homemaking teaching and positions as 
district and assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education for the Oklahoma State Board for 
Vocational Education. 

As the Ellen H. Richards Fellow she will con- 
tinue study at Iowa State College toward her doc- 
torate in home economics education with emphasis 
on research in home economics education. 

Jane Louise Rees, the Effie I. Raitt Fellow, is a 
native of Pennsylvania. She received her BS degree 
at Syracuse University, her master’s at Columbia 
University, and is now studying for her doctorate 
at Pennsylvania State University. Her professional 
experience has been in the area of foods and nutri- 
tion, as a dietitian in Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York, then as a college food service supervisor at 


Marguerite Scruggs 


AHEA Fellowship Awards 


Jane Louise Rees 


Pennsylvania State University, state school lunch 
supervisor in the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction, and assistant professor of 
home economics at Rutgers University. 

She has chosen general home economics research 
in foods and nutrition and home economics edu- 
cation as her over-all area of study and plans a 
doctoral study that will involve (1) the determina- 
tion of the meaning of food in terms of values and 
satisfactions to families and (2) the analysis of 
college curriculums in foods and nutrition. She 
will continue her study at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 is awarded 
annually by the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation from a fund established in memory of Effie 
I. Raitt. The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship of 
$1,000 is awarded every other year, from the inter- 
est accruing to a fund established in memory of the 
first president of the AHEA. 

Qualifications for both awards include member- 
ship in the AHEA, promise of contributing pro- 
fessionally to home economics, ability to carry on 
research, as well as high scholastic standing and 
desirable personal characteristics. 

Members of the 1956-57 AHEA committee on 
fellowship awards for the 1957-58 academic year 
were Frances S. Goldsmith, chairman, and Eliza- 
beth W. Crandall, Julia I. Dalrymple, Ellen LeNoir, 
Ruth D. Noer, and Frances O. Van Duyne. 
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Jam and Jelly Making 


[romney on the yield of prepared fruit 
and juice that can be expected from a given 
quantity of fruit as purchased is an important con- 
sideration for anyone planning to make jellies and 
jams, whether in homes, institutions, or in labo- 
ratories. Such yield data were collected during ex- 
periments on jelly and jam made under controlled 


conditions. Some studies were conducted in the 
laboratory at Beltsville, Maryland; others were car- 
ried out by nine home economists using home-type 
equipment in their own kitchens. Thus, differences 
in technique and handling by several technicians 
in different situations influenced the results. 

The study covered a period of two years and 
included 10 kinds of fruit—apples, crab apples, 
blackberries, cherries, currants, grapes, peaches, 
plums, quinces, and strawberries—totaling over 1900 
pounds from two growing seasons. Several varieties 
of most of the fruits were studied, including 
Grimes Golden, Jonathan, McIntosh, Red Delicious, 
Rome Beauty, Stayman, and Winesap apples; Lu- 
cretia Dewberry, wild blackberries, and some black- 
berries of unknown variety; Elberta, Hale, Sun 
High, and White Hale peaches; Damson, Duarte, 
Santa Rosa, and Wild Goose plums; Catskill, Las- 
sen, and Sparkle strawberries and some straw- 
berries of unknown variety; Montmorency cherries; 
and Concord grapes. Variety of the crab apples, 
currants, and quinces studied was unknown. The 
fruits were obtained from a number of sources 
including supermarkets, neighborhood grocers, pub- 
lic markets, roadside stands, and growers. 

All fruits were sorted, washed, and drained. 


1 The authors wish to express their appreciation to Mrs. 
Elsie H. Dawson for helpful suggestions in planning these 
studies and to Mildred G. Staley and Ruth A. Redstrom for 
valuable assistance in the laboratory. 


Yield of Prepared Fruit and Juice for 


Jessie C. Lamb, Marilyn C. Brown, 
and Gladys L. Gilpin’ 


Mrs. Lamb and Miss Gilpin are food specialists 
in the human nutrition division of the Institute 
of Home Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mrs. Brown, formerly a home 
economist in the Department, is a homemaker. 


Spoiled and seriously damaged fruits were dis- 
carded; if damage was minor, fruits were trimmed 
and used. Stem and blossom ends were removed 
from apples, crab apples, and quinces; hulls were 
removed from blackberries and strawberries; cher- 
ries, grapes, and plums were stemmed; currants 
were unstemmed, Some lots of peaches were peeled 
by stripping the skins off either with or without a 
boiling water dip, while others were pared with a 
knife, thereby removing some of the flesh along 
with the skin. No fruits other than peaches were 
pared or peeled. Further details on method of 
preparation of the various fruits are shown in the 
table. 

In this study the amount of water used for juice 
extraction varied from fruit to fruit and sometimes 
from one lot to another of the same fruit but was 
typical of the amounts commonly found in direc- 
tions for making a particular kind of jelly. Juice 
was extracted from blackberries and strawberries 
without water and without heating; the other fruits 
were heated. Juice was pressed or squeezed from 
the fruit pulp, then clarified by straining through 


several thicknesses of cheesecloth. 


Results and Discussion 


The table shows the yield data obtained from 
the 10 kinds of fruit prepared for making jelly or 
jam. Since variety did not appear to influence re- 
sults, data have been combined for all varieties of 
each kind of fruit prepared by the same method. 
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The yield of prepared fruit is shown as the per- 
centage of the weight of the fruit as purchased, as 
the volume of prepared fruit per pound as pur- 
chased, and also as volume per quart box for fruit 
purchased by that unit. When juice was extracted, 
the volume obtained per pound of fruit as pur- 
chased and again per quart box, when applicable, 
is included. 

Discards. The percentage of fruit discarded is 
an index of the quality of the fruit. By this cri- 
terion most of the fruit used in the study was of 
very good quality. Loss as discards was only about 
1 to 2 per cent of the weight as purchased for 
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apples, crab apples, and currants and was small 
for most lots of the other fruits. A few individual 
lots showed considerable loss as indicated by the 
range in discards for grapes, peaches, plums, and 
quinces from 0 to about 13 per cent and for straw- 
berries from 1 to 27 per cent. 

Preparation losses. Preparation losses, as would 
be expected, varied with the form of preparation 
according to use, whether for juice extraction or for 
jam, as illustrated by the loss of 0 to 1.3 per cent 
for unpitted cherries compared with 14.1 per cent 
for pitted cherries. Losses in preparation were 


almost twice as high for pared as for peeled peaches 


Yield data obtained from 10 kinds of fruit prepared for making jelly or jam 


| 
NUMBER | WEIGHT AS 
OF LoTs PURCHASED 


KIND OF FRUIT AND FORM 
OF PREPARATION 


Apple: 
Sliced 


Cut in small pieces. . . 


Crab apple: 
Cut in small pieces 


Blackberry: 
Crushed... . . 

Sieved... . 


Cherry: 

Unpitted, crushed: 
Purchased with stems. . 
Purchased without stems. . 

Pitted, ground... . 


0.2 to 5.3 


| 0.6 to 3.6 


Currant: 
Unstemmed, crushed... 


Grape: 
Crushed... .... 


Peach: 

Freestone: 
Unpeeled, halved, pitted... .| 
Unpeeled, pitted, crushed... 
Peeled, pitted, crushed..... | 
Pared, pitted, crushed... . 

Clingstone: 
Peeled, pitted, crushed. . 
Pared, pitted, crushed... . 


Plum: 
Unpitted, sliced . 
Unpitted, crushed........... 
Pitted, crushed... 


0.6 to 12.7 


0.4 to 13.7 


0 to 5.6 


7.4 to 13.3 
0 to 2.8 
0 to 0.3 


0.8 to 13.2 


| DISCARDS* 


YIELD OF PREPARED FRUIT 


— YIELD OF JUICE 


| PREPARATION By Volume 


| Per quart 
Per box as 
pound* purchased 


| Per quart 
box as 


| purchased 


er 
pound* | 


| 
cups cups | cups 


3.0 % 
4.1 1. 


* Based on weight as purchased. 


Loss | 
| wan | 
Weight* | 
‘ | Range Average | 
| | pounds | percent | percent | percent | percent | om 
| | | 
g | | | | | | 
1 «=| «171.8 | 96.4 8 | 
| 
3 42.5 2.1) 56 | 9.3 | 3.2 | 1.6 | 
. | | | | | 
; 10 208.1 |10to82 | 3.0 | 1.0 | 9.0 | 1.8 a | 1.6 
3 34.9 |16to4.9 | 2.9 0.4 | 9.7 | 1.9 
| 
| | | 
3 100.9 |16to58 | 3.6 | 1.3 95.1 | 1.7 2.8 1.2 2.0 
Love $8.8 |16to7.6 | 4.6 | 0 9.4 | 1.8 | $.9 1.3 2.9 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| 166.7 | 3.8 2.6 93.6 | 1.7 | | 1.2 | 
| | | 
: 2 | 119.4 3.7 7.5 | 1.2 | 
. 1 7.6 1.8 6.1 92.1 | 1.8 | 1.2 
$ | 13: 3.2 | 14.3 | 15 
1 17.7 0 | 23.9 76.1 | 1.5 |..... | 
_ 1 18.3 24 | 19.8 77.8 | 1.4 | | 
ae 1 49.5 2.4 | 31.8 65.8 1.2 | ; 
ag 58.7 10.4 0.1 89.5 | 2.5 | | 1.2 | 
| 7 135.8 | 0.3 0.6 99.1 | 1.7 | | 1.2 | 
2 22.4 0.1 5.9 94.0 | 2.0 | ieee 
Quince: | | | 
| 68 33.6 3.9 2.5 93.6 | 3.6 18) 
J 
3 Strawberry: | | 
Whole. ...... | 6 | 1398.4 84 | 6.4 | 
Crushed... | 14 | 231.0 | 43 to 97.6 | 12.2 | 5.9 | 81.9 1.6) 22 | 1.0) 14 | 
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and one-fourth higher for clingstone than for free- 
stone peaches. 

Average preparation losses ranged approximately 
from 0 to 1 per cent for crushed blackberries and 
currants, unpitted cherries and plums; from 1.5 to 
2.5 per cent for cut apples, crushed grapes, and 
sliced quinces; from 5 to 7.5 per cent for cut crab 
apples, unpeeled pitted peaches, pitted plums, and 
whole or crushed strawberries; from 14 to 20 per 
cent for pitted cherries and peeled pitted peaches; 
from 24 to 32 per cent for pared pitted peaches. 
Losses for blackberries due to sieving averaged 
27 per cent by weight, reducing the volume of 
prepared fruit about one-third. 


Yield of Juice 


Most fruits gave an average yield of 1 to 1.3 
cups of juice per pound of fruit as purchased. 
Data for individual lots of fruit (not shown in 
table) showed some variations which could have 
been influenced by difference in completeness of 
extraction of juice by different technicians, differ- 
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ence in amount of water used in extraction, dif- 
ference in juiciness of the particular lot of fruit 
used, or other factors. 

Yield of juice from sliced apples averaged 1.4 
cups and from apples cut in small pieces 1.8 cups 
per pound of fruit as purchased. The lower aver- 
age yield for sliced apples is based on only one lot 
of fruit and the higher average yield from cut 
apples is based on 10 lots. The yie Id of crab apple 
juice was 1.6 cups per pound of fruit, which is in 
the range of the average yields for apples. 

The fruit purchased by the quart box weighed 
on the average more than one pound, and the yields 
in cups for prepared fruit and juice per unit were 
correspondingly higher as shown in the table. The 
average weight of 1 quart box of fruit was as fol- 
lows: strawberries, 1.3 pounds; blackberries or cur- 
rants, 1.4 pounds; cherries purchased with stems, 
1.6 pounds and without stems, 2 pounds. A yield 
of almost one-third more prepared cherries per 
quart box was obtained from those purchased with- 
out stems than from those with stems. 


Effect of Cooking Procedures 
on Quality of Fruit Jelly 


Gladys L. Gilpin, Jessie C. Lamb, and Mildred G. Staley’ 


N jelly making, the set and flavor of the finished 

product are affected by the amount of evapora- 
tion that takes place, which in turn is influenced 
by such factors as rate of heating, size of cooking 
lot, and length of boiling time. The present study 
was planned to gain information on the degree of 
control of these factors necessary for making jellies 
successfully in the home from fully ripe fruit with 
added pectin, using the proportion of sugar to 
juice required for jelly making and a relatively short 


cooking period. 
Experimental Procedures 


The jellies were cooked on three voltage-con- 
trolled electric units which delivered approximately 


‘The authors thank Mrs. Elsie H. Dawson and Mrs. Enid 
S. Ross for helpful advice in planning this study and Albert B. 
Parks for the statistical design used in palatability evaluation 
of the jellies and for the analysis of the resulting data. 


Miss Gilpin, Mrs. Lamb, and Mrs. Staley are food 
specialists in the human nutrition division of the 
Institute of Home Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


the same amount of heat. The units were set at 
high (2100 W) for fast heating and at medium 
(1260 W) for slow heating; the latter simulated a 
lower voltage unit that might be used. These two 
settings provided amounts of heat typical of the 
largest and smallest amounts likely to be used in 
making jelly at home with either an electric or a 
gas range. 

Cooking lots consisted of 2, 4, and 6 cups of 
apple juice combined with sugar and household 
type liquid pectin in amounts calculated to keep 
the proportions constant. Bottled apple juice was 
used for uniformity. The formulas were as fol- 
lows: 


= 


SIZE OF COOKING LOT 
INGREDIENT 


Bottled apple juice. ..... 2 cups 4 cups | 6 cups 
.| 3% cups 7 cups 10% cups 
Liquid pectin. ........ | 1 cup | 1% cups 


With all cooking lots the sugar and juice were 
brought to a full rolling boil that could not be 
stirred down; then the pectin was added. Some 
lots were removed from the heat immediately; 
others were brought again to a full rolling boil and 
boiled for 1, 2, or 3 minutes. On the days when 
the laboratory work was done, water boiled at 
100° C. Humidity was not controlled and varied 
with local weather conditions. 

Identical 10-quart preserving kettles were used 
for all tests. Boiling periods were standardized by 
electric timers. For each cooking lot of jelly the 
time required to reach boiling and the total heating 
time were recorded in minutes and seconds. Weight 
of ingredients and weight of the finished jelly im- 
mediately after removal from the heat were re- 
corded for calculation of evaporation losses. 

After the finished jelly had been held for 1 week 
at about 75° F, the pH, per cent soluble solids 
(refractive index), and strength of set were deter- 
mined. Determinations of set were made with a 
Paddle Tester,? an instrument that measures re- 
sistance to a paddle as it turns in a glass of jelly. 
The resistance indicated on a manometer scale is 
converted into per cent of standard set by referring 
to a table of values supplied with the instrument. 
This table is based on the standard strength for 
pectin jellies suggested as a result of studies by 
Bender (1). In preliminary tests in this laboratory 
comparison of the per cent set data obtained from 
the Paddle Tester readings with the palatability 
scores for firmness indicated that for homemade 
jellies a range from about 80 to 100 per cent set 
was satisfactory. 

About two weeks after the jellies were prepared 
palatability ratings were made by six trained per- 
sons. Firmness was scored on a 9-point scale in 
which a score of 5 indicated optimum firmness; 
above 5, too firm; and below 5, too soft. On a 
9-point scale for rating flavor, 5 indicated a good 
balance of fruit, sweet, and acid flavors; scores 
above 5, too acid; below 5, too sweet. A 5-point 
scale for evaluating general acceptability ranged 
from 5, denoting a very good product, to 1, denot- 
ing a very poor product. 


? Developed and loaned by General Foods Corporation 
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For the palatability tests the statistical design 
was a simple lattice with 5 samples scored at each 
session by each panel member. There were 10 ses- 
sions, giving a total of two scores per sample per 
panel member. To provide the 25 samples required 
by the design, one of the 24 experimental samples 
was presented four times instead of two as were 
all the others. Palatability data were treated statis- 
tically by analysis of variance. 


Results and Discussion 


Cooking data, objective evaluations, and palata- 
bility scores for the jellies studied are shown in the 
table. 

Effect of rate of heating. Jellies cooked by fast 
and by slow heating were similar in evaporation 
losses, soluble solids, per cent set, and palatability 
scores when averages for all cooking lots are con- 
sidered. Rate of heating had no significant effect 
on average scores for the palatability factors studied 
for small and medium lots of jelly, but for large 
lots fast heating resulted in significantly higher 
scores for acceptability than did slow heating. 

The average time required to bring all sizes of 
cooking lots to the specified end point of cooking 
was almost twice as long at the slow heating rate 
as at the fast rate. The total heating times were in 
the expected order for the lots cooked to the differ- 
ent end points. 

Effect of size of cooking lot. Per cent set data 
indicated generally that the small cooking lots of 
jelly made by the formula used in this study were 
within the satisfactory range of 80 to 100 per cent 
set. The medium and large cooking lots had slightly 
low sets; the large cooking lots tended to be the 
lowest. Panel scores for firmness substantiated the 
results on per cent set; there were significant differ- 
ences among averages for the different-sized 
cooking lots. 

With a high pH and low soluble solids there is a 
chance that the per cent set of jellies may be low. 
This combination of characteristics is found in most 
of the medium and large cooking lots and may 
account, in part at least, for the low set of those 
jellies. The finished jellies ranged in pH from 3.4 
to 3.5, which is near the upper limit given by some 
authorities as necessary for satisfactory set of jelly 
(2, 3, 4). Soluble solids content of medium and 
large lots averaged only 61.5 per cent as compared 
with 63.7 per cent for small lots. 

Another factor which probably contributed to 
the lower set in the larger cooking lots was the 
percentage decrease in evaporation losses as the 
size of cooking lot increased. For better results on 
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jellies of higher soluble solids on short heating and 


firmness of these large lots it would probably be 
thus avoid longer heating periods. 


advantageous to use a different formula to produce 


Data on small-, medium-, and large-sized cooking lots of jelly made with 2, 4, and 6 cups, respectively, of 
bottled apple juice cooked by fast and slow heating to specified end points 


HEATING TIME MEAN SCORE FOR 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE PENAL EVAPORATION PH soLUBLE | PER CENT 
Before weicut* Loss SOLIDS SET Firm- General 
Addition | Total nesst Flavort | Accepta- 
| of Pectin bility § 
minutes | minutes grams grams | per cent per cent 
| 


Jellies cooked by fast heating 
Small cooking lot: 


Heated to rolling boil 6.3 6.3 | 1,285 | 24 18 |3.4]| 61 81.5 4.6 4.9 3.4 
Boiled 1 minute... . 6.2 8.0 1,238 71 5.4 | 3.4 63.0 86.0 4.9 4.2 3.1 
Boiled 2 minutes 6.2 9.0 1,203 | 106 8.1 $3.4) 65.5 97.0 5.9 3.8 3.2 
Boiled 3 minutes 6.2 9.9 1,1 1.1 3.5 99. §.2 3.7 3.2 


Medium cooking lot: 


Heated to rolling boil. . 9.7 | 9.7 2,616 24 0.9 13.4! 60.0 | 75.5 | 4.2 | 4.6 | 38.1 
Boiled 1 minute... . 9.7 | 11.9 | 2,565 | 75 2.8 |3.4| 61.0 | 75.0 | 4.1 | 4.6 | 3.0 
Boiled 2 minutes 9.7 | 12.9 | 2,524 | 116 4.4 |3.4| 62.0 | 78.0 | 4.6 | 5.1 | 3.8 
Boiled 3 minutes. . . 9.5 | 138.7 6.0 | 3.4 85.5 | 5.2 | 4.2 | 3.6 


Large cooking lot: 


Heated to rolling boil 13.0 13.0 | 3,922 | 34 0.9 3.4) 60.0 73.0 3.9 5.2 2.6 
Boiled 1 minute... . . 13.2 15.8 | 3,860 96 2.4 |3.4)| 61.0 75.0 3.8 4.2 3.2 
Boiled 2 minutes... . 13.1 16.8 3,823 133 $3.4 |3.4/ 61.5 75.5 4.6 4.6 3.2 
Boiled 3 minutes... ..... 1 3,787 | 4.3 3.4 .0 4.6 4.6 3.3 


Jellies cooked by slow heating 
Small cooking lot: 


Heated to rolling boil. . 11.5 11.5 1,283 26 | 2.0 $3.5 61.5 80.0 4.5 4.8 2.7 
Boiled 1 minute....... 12.0 15.0 1,235 | 74 | 68.0 85. 4.8 4.3 3.4 
Boiled 2 minutes. .... 12.0 16.0 1,216 93 Te 3.5 64.5 93.5 5.4 3.8 3.0 
Boiled 3 minutes... .. 12.2 17.0 1,189 | 120 | 9.2 3.5 66.0 99.0 6.0 3.4 2.4 


Medium cooking lot: 


Heated to rolling boil. . 19.1 19.1 2,589 51 1.9 3.4 60.5 77.5 4.7 4.9 3.6 
Boiled 1 minute.... . . 19.2 23.5 2,539 101 3.8 3.4 61.5 77.0 4.4 4.8 3.5 
Boiled 2 minutes... .. 19.3 24.3 2,528 | 112 4.2 3.4 61.5 77.5 4.5 4.4 3.2 
Boiled 3 minutes. .. . . 3 1 5.0 | 3.4 .0 10 | 4.9 4.3 3.3 


Large cooking lot: 
Heated to rolling boil. 25.1 25.1 | 3,892 64 1.6 | 3.4 61.0 76.0 4.1 5.4 2.4 
Boiled 1 minute.... .. 25.1 | 29.9 | 3,849 | 107 2.7 3.4 61.5 73.0 3.7 4.6 2.6 
Boiled 2 minutes. . . . 25.4 $1.0 | 3,835 121 3.1 3.4 61.5 74.0 3.6 4.4 2.2 
Boiled 3 minutes. . 24.5 $1.2 | 3,813 | 143 3.6 3.4 62.0 75.5 4.1 4.8 2.5 
1.0 1.3 1.3 


Test difference! 


Average for jellies cooked by fast heating 


Small cooking lots... . . 6.2 | 3 | 1,222 §| 6.6 | 3.4 2 90.9 5.2 4.2 3.2 
Medium cooking lots 9.6 12.0 | 2,547| 98.0; $3.5 |3.4| 61.5 78.5 4.5 4.6 3.4 
a Kant 3 8 108.0 2.7 3.4 1 9 4.2 4.6 3.1 


Large cooking lots......... 


Average for jellies cooked by slow heating 


Small cooking lots............. 9 9 | 1,231 2; 6.0 | 3.5 7 5.2 4.1 2.9 
Medium cooking lots. .. .. . 19.0 22.7 2,541 98.8 3.7 3.4 61.4 78.2 4.6 4.6 3.4 
Large cooking lots............. 25.0 29.3 | 3,847 108.8 2.8 | 3.4) 61.5 74.6 3.9 4.8 2.4 

0.5 0.7 0.6 


Test difference||......... 


Average for all jell 
heating... . 9. 2,539 


Average for all jellies cooked by slow 
heating... 18.6 22.3 | 2,540 95.3) 4.2 3.4 | 62.2 80.8 


Test difference |} . . 


- 


* Total weight of ingredients for the small cooking lot was 1,309 grams, medium lot, 2,640 grams, and large lot, 3,956 grams. 
t Firmness was scored on a 9-point scale with 9 denoting very firm; 8, firm; 7, moderately too firm; 6, slightly too firm; 5, optimum 
firmness; 4, slightly too soft; 3, moderately too soft; 2, soft; 1, very soft or no set. 
t Flavor was scored on a 9-point scale with 9 describing flavor as extremely acid; 8, much too acid; 7, moderately too acid; 6, slightly 
too acid; 5, good balance of fruit, sweet, and acid; 4, slightly too sweet; 3, moderately too sweet; 2, much too sweet; 1, extremely sweet. 
§ General acceptability was scored on a 5-point scale with 5 denoting very good; 4, good; 3, fair; 2, poor; and 1, very poor eating quality. 
|| Differences between means equal to or greater than the test differences are significant at the 5 per cent level. 
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Average flavor scores for jellies made by slow 
heating were significantly higher for the large than 
for the small cooking lots. The average for the 
medium-sized lots was intermediate but not sig- 
nificantly different from either of the others. Size 
of cooking lot had no significant effect on flavor of 
jellies made by fast heating. 

In general acceptability, which takes into account 
both firmness and flavor, the average scores for the 
medium-sized lots were higher than those for the 
small and large lots. However, the difference was 
significant in only one instance: The average score 
for medium-sized lots cooked by slow heating was 
significantly higher than the average for the large 
lots. 

Effect of length of boiling time. The per cent set 
generally increased as boiling time increased 
though not as much for medium and large cooking 
lots as for small ones and not as consistently for 
jelly cooked by slow heating as by fast heating. 
There were two instances with small lots and one 
with medium lots where firmness scores for jellies 
cooked for different lengths of time were signifi- 
cantly higher with longer boiling. Data for per 
cent set were in fairly good agreement with the 
panel evaluations for the firmest and the softest 
jellies; intermediate differences in the per cent set 
were too small to be apparent to the judges. In 
another study correlations were high (5). 

As might be expected, evaporation losses and the 
percentage of soluble solids increased gradually, 
and final weight of cooking lots decreased when 
heating time of jellies was increased. Generally 
from 60 to 65 per cent soluble solids is considered 
satisfactory for homemade jellies although 60 per 
cent tends to be low for jelly from the bottled 
juice used, which had little or no pectin of its own 
and a somewhat high pH. When heated only to 
boiling, medium and large cooking lots tended to 
be relatively low in soluble solids (60 to 61 per 
cent), whereas small cooking lots when boiled 3 
minutes were slightly high (66 to 67 per cent). 
These jellies ranged from 61 to 65.5 per cent soluble 
solids. Boiling times of 1 to 3 minutes did not affect 
the soluble solids of medium and large cooking lots 
enough to make any practical difference in the 


product. 
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Differences in boiling time had little effect on 
flavor of jellies except in one instance, that is, 
between the small lot brought just to boiling by 
slow heating and the comparable sample boiled 
for 3 minutes. 

There were no significant differences in general 
acceptability among the various cooking lots boiled 
for different periods. The palatability panel con- 
sidered most of the jellies made from the bottled 
apple juice to be only fair in eating quality be- 
cause of their pale color and a cider flavor which 
was considered less desirable than the fresh apple 
flavor generally sought. 


Summary 


Jellies were made by fast heating and slow heating 
from 2-, 4-, and 6-cup lots of bottled apple juice with 
added liquid fruit pectin and sugar in proportionate 
amounts. Juice and sugar were brought to a full roll- 
ing boil before pectin was added. Some lots were given 
no further cooking; others were boiled for 1, 2, or 3 
minutes after again reaching a full rolling boil. 

In general, jellies made by fast heating and slow 
heating were comparable, indicating that either rate 
of heating can be used satisfactorily. For jellies made 
in large cooking lots fast heating gave a slightly more 
desirable product. 

The size of the cooking lot made a difference in the 
eating quality of the finished jelly. With the formulas 
used, the small cooking lots of jelly were nearest 
optimum in firmness; the medium- and large-sized 
lots were slightly better balanced in flavor com- 
ponents (fruit, sweet, and acid) than the small lots. 

The length of heating time which gave the best 
over-all results varied with the size of the cooking lot. 
For small lots of jelly, boiling for 1 minute was the 
most satisfactory. The medium and large lots generally 
were improved when boiled for 2 or 3 minutes. 
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Educational Television and Radio Center 


The Educational Television and Radio Center has moved into its new 
building at 2320 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan, a move which 
gives NET its first permanent home. National Educational Television is the 
youngest TV network, linking together the 23 noncommercial stations. 


= 


Emiy C, Davis 
ARS Information Division 


Many facts and figures that chart more plainly 
the course for improving this country’s diets are 
coming from the 1955 Household Food Consump- 
tion Survey. 

A report on dietary levels of households in the 
United States has been prepared in the household 
economics research division, which shared with the 
USDA Agricultural Marketing Service the work of 
the nation-wide survey. (See the Journat of 
February 1957, page 119.) 

The most-needed changes for improving this 
country’s diets as a whole are the use of more 
milk, which is especially important for calcium, 
and more of the vitamin-C-rich fruits and vege- 
tables. About 3 in 10 of the households surveyed 
had diets providing less calcium than recommended 
by the National Research Council. About 1 in 4 
had less than recommended amounts of vitamin C. 

Today's diets indicate that the country as a 
whole is much better off nutritionally now than in 
1936, when a large-scale survey showed that a 
third of the nation had diets classed as “poor.” 
Since standards of measurement change, a precise 
comparison is difficult to draw, but judged by the 
1936 standards, today probably as few as 10 per 
cent of the nation’s households would be termed 
poorly fed. 

Improvements in eating habits in the past two 
decades are attributed partly to favorable economic 
conditions and partly to an increasing awareness of 
the need for a proper assortment of foods for good 
health. 

A discussion of high lights precedes the 19 tables. 
The data give nutrition leaders up-to-date informa- 
tion on such topics as how well households measure 
up in use of key nutrients, contribution of different 
foods to the nutritive value of diets, quantities of 
different foods used, differences between rural and 
urban dietary levels, differences by income, distri- 
bution of households according to amounts they 
spend for food. 

The report is titled: “Dietary Levels of House- 
holds in the United States.” Four regional reports, 
also completed, deal with dietary levels of house- 
holds in the Northeast, north central section, South, 
and West. Single copies of these reports may be 
had free from the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Since using too little milk is a leading weakness 
in this country’s diets as a whole, special usefulness 
is foreseen for a new booklet on milk. 

One part of the booklet gives information on 
the nutritional importance of milk, amounts needed 
in diet, and buying and management pointers. This 
material was formerly available in a separate book- 
let titled “Do You Get Enough Milk?” 

The new booklet gives also recipes for use of 
milk in many forms, from soups and main dishes to 
desserts. 
work of the recipe development laboratories. 

To call attention of homemakers to the worth- 
while proportions of a daily milk quota that can 
be obtained in prepared dishes and beverages, each 
recipe carries a note stating the amount of milk per 
serving. 

Single copies of “Getting Enough Milk,” HG57, 
are available free from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


The recipes were compiled from past 


A new series in which technical and semitech- 
nical publications from home economics research 
will be printed has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Entitled * ‘Home Economics 
Research Reports,” it will include publications of 
the type formerly issued as Agricultural Handbooks, 
Agricultural Information Bulletins, Miscellaneous 
Publications, and Circulars. 

Bulletins written in popular style primarily for 
homemakers will continue to be issued in the Home 
and Garden and the Leaflet series. 


As more fibers, fabrics, and finishes come on 
the market it becomes increasingly difficult and 
important for homemakers to know what to expect 
of different fabrics. 

As an aid to teachers and consumer advisers, 
a reference handbook, “Clothing Fabrics . . . facts 
for consumer education,” has been prepared by 
Margaret Smith, clothing specialist in the clothing 
and housing research division. 

The handbook describes characteristics of numer- 
ous fibers, fabrics, methods of producing patterns 
in fabrics, and finishes for special purposes. It 
describes also types of fabric construction and 
colorfastness. Advantages and problems which go 
with various characteristics of fabrics are cited 
from standpoints of selection, use, and care; also 
developments in labeling and rulings concerning 
clothing fabrics. 

Single free copies of “Clothing Fabrics . . . facts 
for consumer education,” Home Economics Re- 


search Report No. 1, may be had from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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COLLEGE CLUBS 


What's Doing? 


We've come to the end of another academic year once again, and it’s time to put up 
the “Gone for the summer; back in September” sign on the home economics clubs, 
but before we do, let's take a look at what some of the clubs have been doing. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. Three of 
the four queens at the 1956 traditional Monnett 
Week End (below) were home economics majors. 
Monnett queens are the elected executive and 
judicial presidents of the women’s governing body. 


Southern California College Clubs. This group 
held a workshop to consider the roles of the women 
of tomorrow as wives, mothers, businesswomen, 
and American citizens. 


Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia. This club is work- 
ing on recruitment. Members wrote letters to 
prospective freshmen telling about the College and 
in particular about the home economics depart- 
ment. The letters were timed to arrive just before 
the freshmen left home to come to school. Shortly 
after the new students arrived, they were visited 
by home economics majors who answered questions 
and helped make the newcomers feel at home. The 


programs of the homemaking department and home 
economics club were interpreted. Later in the year, 
freshmen were treated to a tour of the home eco- 
nomics department and told of careers in home 
economics. 

Several club members who were active FHA’ers 
have written letters to their hometown chapters 
telling about their college experiences in home 
economics. Members also raised money to send 
delegates to the state home economics association 
meeting, painted a room at the college nursery 
school, and presented a skit, “Why I Chose Home 
Economics,” to a group of 200 women off-campus. 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
This club has a hobby night workshop at which 
they make jewelry for themselves and as gifts. They 
plan to invite non-home-economics majors to join 


them. 


Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Club members made attractive knitting baskets 
(below) as their part in the school’s Homecoming 
Day Bazaar. 
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Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina. A 
wonderful fund raiser and a good public relations 
medium has been the mending service this club 
has for its campus. Members mended seams, turned 
collars, sewed on buttons, darned holes in socks, 
hemmed skirts, and restyled hats (below). The 
club also made lounging coats for a nearby hos- 
pital at the request of the Red Cross and slip 
covers for the social hall of a campus building. 


University of Georgia, Athens. At the Snowball 
Dance, Miss Home Economics is crowned. She is 
selected on the basis of professional attitude, per- 
sonal appearance, personality, and extracurricular 
activities. This club operates a catering service for 
the other clubs on campus. 


University of Delaware, Newark. More than 500 
interested high school girls from nearby Padua 
Academy (below) toured the home economics 
department during a most successful open house. 
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Abraham Baldwin College, Tifton, Georgia. At 

home-coming time, this active group sponsored a 

nursery for the alumni’s children. The children 

were entertained with games and stories while 
their parents attended the festivities. 

One of the major projects in this club is recruit- 
ment. Believing that the majority of high school 
students do not realize the possibilities of home 
economics, the group concentrated on three 
projects. 

1. Club members presented a skit describing careers 
in home economics at FHA meetings. 

. Each member invited two or three high school 
girls she thought might be interested in home 
economics to visit the campus over a week end. 
Only about ten were invited for each week end. 
Special activities were planned to entertain these 
students and to show them the home economics 
department on the campus. 

3. The projects chairman spoke (below) at several 

college days in high schools on opportunities in 
home economics. 


to 


Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. For the third consecutive year (1956), 
the Betty Lamp Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment was presented to this home economics club 
by the Los Angeles HEIB’s. The award is given 
to a senior college club of the Southern California 
area. Judging is on the basis of organization, pro- 
fessional and educational activities, and participa- 
tion in campus and community activities. 
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AMERICAN HOME 


REATIVE imagination reaching out into our 
lives, our profession, and our relationships 
around the world keynotes the 48th annual 

meeting of AHEA in St. Louis this month. 

Creative imagination as the spark for research for 
human welfare is twice emphasized in the opening 
general session. Once by the keynote speaker, C. 
A. Elvehjem, whose address “From the Minds of 
Men to the Lives of People” will open the annual 
meeting. The second emphasis will be on AHEA’s 
own hope for a Research Foundation for the Ameri- 
can Home. 

Dr. Elvehjem, who is known to all home econo- 
mists for his contributions to our knowledge in 
nutrition, is dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Wisconsin, as well as the present 
chairman of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Academy of Sciences. He is a native of 
Wisconsin and holds a PhD degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In 1929-30, as a National 
Research Council fellow, he worked under Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. 

His early work dealt with trace elements—such 
as iron, copper, manganese, zinc, and cobalt—in 
animal metabolism. While at Cambridge, he started 
his studies on tissue respiration, and his later work 
showed definite relationships between vitamins and 
enzymes. In 1937 he and his co-workers demon- 
strated that nicotinic acid is the specific antipellagra 
vitamin. More recently he has given special atten- 
tion to amino acids in nutrition. 

Among the honors conferred on Dr. Elvehjem are 
the Mead-Johnson Award for the most valuable con- 
tribution of B-complex vitamins; the Osborne- 
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Mendel Award for contributions in general nutri- 
tion; and the Willard Gibbs medal for scientific 
achievement. 

For the second part of the opening session, the 
AHEA committee on federal research related to 
home economics will present a panel discussion on 
the development, progress, and future plans of the 
project to have a Research Foundation for the 
American Home established in the federal govern- 
ment. Dr. Elvehjem will play the role of interested 
colleague to the panel—posing questions that he 
believes other scientists as well as the public will 
want to know about the Foundation. The panel 
will point the way ahead for all AHEA members in 
support of the project. 


The world-wide effect of ideas and events any- 
where on the lives of people everywhere is the gen- 
eral theme of the second general session—an open 
meeting on Wednesday evening with Pauline Fred- 
erick, United Nations correspondent for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, speaking on “The 
News, United States and the World.” 

Miss Frederick majored in political science at 
American University and later received a master’s 
degree in international law—subjects she uses to 
good advantage as NBC’s United Nations corre- 
spondent. Her previous experience includes writing 
for the North American Newspaper Alliance in the 
United States and serving as a foreign correspond- 
ent in Europe, India, and China. Her first radio 
work was in Washington, D. C., where she did 
interviews for NBC. 

Among the events she has covered are the 
Nuremberg trials of German war criminals, the con- 
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University of Wisconsin 


C. A. Elvehjem Pauline Frederick 


ferences of the Big Four foreign ministers in New 
York and Paris, the national political conventions, 
elections, and inaugurations since 1944, the federal 
grand jury spy investigations, the United Nations 
negotiations on the lifting of the Berlin blockade, 
the Korean crisis, and the Suez crisis in the U. N. 

In the field of awards she has an impressive list 
of honors, including the George Foster Peabody 
Award in 1954 for her contribution to international 
understanding in covering the United Nations. 

Preceding Miss Frederick's address, Miss Gil- 
laspie will announce the Association's 1957-58 inter- 
national fellowship and scholarship awardees and 
the AHEA research fellowship awards, and present 
the AHEA candidate for the 1957 Borden Award 
for fundamental research in the field of nutrition 
and experimental foods. 

Later in the evening, a Dixieland Reception 
planned by the St. Louis committees offers an op- 
portunity to meet AHEA officers, hostess commit- 
tees, and old friends. 


Preparation of the new generations to develop 
creative imagination and to direct it to the demands 
of living in our changing society has been chosen 
for the closing session—again a two-part meeting. 
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Muriel W. Brown 


Arthur S. Flemming 


Speakers for the general sessions of the 1957 annual 
meeting of the AHEA come from the fields of research, 
international reporting, education, and government 
service, and from our own profession of home economics. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


June 25-28, 1957 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 


As the first speaker, Arthur S. Flemming, presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University, will speak on 
“Education for a Dynamic Society.” His address 
will be followed by another glimpse of the world- 
wide scene in “Home Economics around the 
World.” 

Dr. Flemming holds a doctor of laws degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan University and has been honored by 
degrees from some sixteen colleges and universities 
since 1942. His career has been both academic and 
in government service. A former director of the 
School of Public Affairs at American University, 
he became president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1948. 

In government service he has been a member of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission; chief of labor 
supply in the labor division of the OPM; chairman 
of the Management-Labor Policy Committee, War 
Manpower Commission; member of the Manpower 
Survey Board of the Department of the Navy; mem- 
ber of the Commission on Organization of Executive 
Branch of the Government; chairman of the ad- 
visory committee on personnel management of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and assistant to the 
director of defense mobilization in charge of man- 
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power problems. On leave from the presidency of 
Ohio Wesleyan, he was director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, statutory member of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and, by invitation of the 
President, participated in meetings of the Cabinet. 

Though Dr. Flemming returned to Ohio Wes- 
leyan early this year, he continues to serve as a 
member of the President's Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization. On February 28, 1957, 
he was decorated by President Eisenhower with 
the Medal of Freedom for his work as ODM 
director. 

In “Home Economics around the World,” Dr. 
Muriel W. Brown will take us on a world tour in- 
specting the seeds, the sprouts, the full-grown trees 
of home economics in other countries. Few com- 
panions could be more sympathetic guides and 
companions than Dr. Brown, who has recently re- 
turned from Pakistan, where she worked for four 
months as a member of a team studying college 
programs of home economics in Karachi, Lahore, 
and Dacca. The team was sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and the Oklahoma A & M College. 
During the last four years, Dr. Brown has had sev- 
eral other foreign assignments which have brought 
her closely in touch with American home economists 
in many parts of the world. 

In her present USA position with the Children’s 
Bureau, Dr. Brown interprets the findings of studies 
and research in child development and family de- 
velopment for people and groups working directly 
with families in the United States. From 1940 to 
1953, she was a consultant in Family Life Educa- 
tion for the Home Economics Education Branch of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


BeLow. Municipal Theatre in Forest Park, where AHEA 
members will see Damn Yankees on Thursday evening. 


St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


June 1957 


Section Meetings 


Sections will hold business meetings on Wednes- 
day and Thursday mornings and programs on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. 

Keeping up to date and ahead of date are sug- 
gested by such section programs as “Educating 
Women for a Changing World,” “What Can We 
Expect of the Newer Synthetic Fabrics?” “Idea 
Sessions and How They Work,” “Working Wives,” 
“Runs, Hits, and Errors in Teaching Child Develop- 
ment,” “Nutrition Education—Is It Up to Date and 
Down to Earth?” “A Look at the ‘School Plan’ for 
Keeping Up-to-Date Appliances in Home Econom- 
ics Laboratories,” and “Better Living through Good 
Housing and Household Equipment,” to mention 
only a few of the titles of this year’s programs. 

Speakers for the section programs come from 
across the nation and from business, education, 
government, journalism, the ministry, and housing 
as well as from homemaking and home economics. 

The detailed programs on the following pages 
cover all of the section meetings—business as well 
as programs. 


Association Affairs 


As Association members read in the May 
Journat, the Constitution and Bylaws committee is 
proposing a new governing body to replace the 
present AHEA council and general business meet- 
ing. This body, being called the assembly of dele- 
gates, would be made up of delegates elected by 
the states on the basis of their total membership in 
the state association, and of Association officers, 
committee and section chairmen, and past presi- 
dents. If the members wish, this proposal can be 
considered for another year before being brought to 
a vote. Another proposed Bylaws change is a new 
schedule of dues for the homemakers groups. This 
proposal, too, was published in the May Journat. 

As always, high on the agenda of official business 
will be adoption of an annual budget for the Asso- 
ciation and consideration of recommendations from 
committees and sections. 

This year there will be interim reports of progress 
on plans for the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics as well as on the AHEA project 
for a Research Foundation for the American Home. 

All AHEA members are urged to attend the 
business meeting and the two council meetings of 
the Association—business and council meeting on 
Tuesday evening and the second council meeting 
at noon on Friday. 
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Sunday, June 23 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—2 to 5 p-m. 


Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Monday, June 24 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—4 to 5 p.m. 
Meeting of AHEA Executive Board 
Shefaton-Jefferson Hotel 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA Council 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


12:30 to 4 p.m. 

Joint Luncheon and Meeting of Ex- 
ecutive Board and State Presi- 
dents’ and Councilors’ Unit of 
AHEA Council 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


12 noon to 5 p.m.—6 to 8 p.m. 
Registration 
Kiel Auditorium 


7 to 8 p.m. 
College Clubs Mixer 
Melbourne Hotel 


7 to 8.30 p.m. 
Special Meetings of Committees 
and Section Officers 


Consumer Interests Committee—AHEA com- 
mittee members and state chairmen 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Extension Section—Officers, 
and state chairmen meet with 
Low 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Family Economics—Home Management—Sec- 

tion officers, officers-elect, chairmen of 

committees, state chairmen, and mem- 
bers 

Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


officers-elect, 
Mrs. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Kiel Auditorium—St. Louis, Missouri—June 25-28, 1957 


48th Annual Meeting 


The JOURNAL presents the following 
details of the tentative program of the 
annual meeting to encourage as many 
members as possible to attend the 48th 
Annual Meeting. 

Study this program in advance and 
select the activities that will provide 
the most professional stimulation ond 
personal enjoyment. The usual printed 
program of the meeting will include 
further details of both program plans 
and the exposition. 


Federal Research Related to Home Economics 
Statler Hotel 


Joint School Lunch Committee 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Membership Credentials 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Public Relations—AHEA committee mem- 
bers and state chairmen 
Statler Hotel 

Research Section—Section officers, com- 
mittee chairmen, state chairmen, steer- 
ing committee, research committee 
chairmen from subject-matter sections 
Statler Hotel 


Social Welfare and Public Health—Section 


officers, committee chairmen, | state 
chairmen, and members 
Statler Hotel 

Textiles and Clothing—Handbook commit- 
tee 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Preconvention Meetings 
Home Economics in Business 

The home economics in business 
section of AHEA will hold its regular 
preconvention meeting June 22-24 with 
headquarters at the Chase Hotel. 


Extension Service 
The Extension Service section plans 
@ preconvention meeting beginning on 
Sunday evening, June 23, and continu- 
ing through Monday, June 24. Statler 
Hotel. 


Tuesday, June 25 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Kiel Auditorium 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 


Kiel Auditorium 


10:15 to 12 noon 


General Session 


Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Dr. V. 
President of AHEA 


GILLASPIE, 


Invocation 
Tue VENERABLE CHARLES F. REHKOPF 


From the Minds of Men to the Lives 
of People 


Dr. C, A. Ervenyem, University of 
Wisconsin 


A Research Foundation for the 
American Home 

Reasons for the Research Foundation 
Dr. Grace HENDERSON, Pennsylvania 
State University 

Action to Date and Work for the Future 
Mrs. Karuryn V. Burns, Special As- 
sistant to the AHEA Committee on 
Federal Research Related to Home 
Economics 


12 noon to 5 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Kiel Auditorium 


(This afternoon has been scheduled for 
exhibits in order that everyone attend- 
ing the annual meeting may have an 
opportunity to see the displays of prod- 
ucts, educational materials, and services 
the meeting. Exhibits are 
located on both the first and second floors 
of the Auditorium. ) 
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8 to 10 p.m. 
AHEA Council Meeting 


AHEA Business Meeting 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


(Open to all AHEA members.  Regis- 
tration badges required. All members 
are urged to be present throughout 
both meetings in order to become 
familiar with the business of the As- 
sociation. Only council members may 
vote during the council session. All 
members may vote on all items of 
business of the business meeting.) 


Council Meeting 
Presiding—Dr. Beutan V. GILLasPie 
Roll Call of Council 
Reports of Standing Committees 


Committee on Committees 

InENE E. McDermott 
Program-of-Work 

EvizaBeTH J. LYNAHAN 
Membership Credentials 

Dr. Dyar 
Budget 

Dr. ELEANOR O. BARNES 
Advisory Editorial 

GertTRUDE HUMPHREYS 
Advisory for College Clubs 

EvizaBetH ELLettT 
Elections 

May TuRNER 
Nominating 

Dr. Dorettra S. HorrMAN 
Reports of Other Committees 

Dr. GILLASPIE 


Report of the State Presidents’ and 
Councilors’ Unit of the AHEA 
Council 


Recognition of State Presidents for 
Their Associations’ Membership 
Achievement 
Dr. and Maras. Extra H. 
McNavuGHTON 

Business Meeting 

Presiding—Dnr. 

Reports of Officers and Staff 

President 

Chairman of the Executive Board 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Treasurer 
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Committee Reports and Proposals 
Program-of-Work 
EvizaBetu J. LYNAHAN 
Elections 
May TuRNER 
Legislation 
Mrs. Dorotuy JOHNSON 
Constitution and Bylaws 
Mrs. Rosa H. Lovinc 
Resolutions (presented on June 28) 
Mrs. ZxLeMa P. Price 


Wednesday, June 26 


8:30 to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Kiel Auditorium 


8:45 to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Kiel Auditorium 


9 to 10:30 a.m. 


Eye Opener Extended 


Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—Inene E. McDermott, AHEA 
Vice-President 


Fall Fashion Forecast 


Tue Saint Louis FasHion CREATORS 
Joan Garpner, Promotion Director 
Moderator—Bonnie Dewes, D'Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company 

This Is Where We Start 
Miss GARDNER 

What a Designer Should Know 
Vincinta Grey Fat Dorro, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis 

lt Starts with the Fabric 
Jane Creer, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany 

Foot Notes of Fashion 
Jerry Smrru, The Boot and Shoe Re- 

Preserving the Fashion 
Dr. Dorotrny Siecert National 
Institute of Drycleaning 

Advertising the Fashion 
Ruta Dartcue, Datche Advertising 
Company 


Finale: The Complete Fashion as the Cus- 
tomer Sees it 


Miss GARDNER 


June 1957 


Roberta Bushnell! 


Edna Kraft James 


Chairman, 1957 Annual Meeting 
Program Planning Committee 


10:30 to 11 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 
Kiel Auditorium 
(Exhibits are on first and second floors. ) 


1l a.m. to 12 noon 


Professional Sections Business 
Meetings 


1l a.m. to 12 noon 


Colleges and Universities 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Manion H. Brown, Chair- 
man of Section 

Business Meeting 

Plan for Action 1957-58 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—L. Bette Chairman 
of Section 


Review of Program of Action 
Regional Progress Reports 
Presentation of Plan for Action for 1957-58 


Exhibits for Leaders in Elementary, Secondary, 
and Adult Education 
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11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Extension Service 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. Fiorence W. Low, 


Chairman of Section 
Section Business 


Report on the Program in Home Economics 
Communications of the National Project in 
Agricultural Communications 


Mary National Project in 
Agricultural Communications 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Home Economists in Home- 
making 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. Puyiis B. Howarn, 


Chairman of Section 
Reports from: 

Section Officers 

Special Committees 

Newsletter Editor 
Co-ordination of Work within the Section 
Effectiveness of Section Literature 
Action on Plan for Action for 1957-58 
Uniform Naming System for HEIH Groups 
Luncheon and Social Hour 

(At Claridge Hotel) 


Mrs. LeLtanp LANkKForp, Kirkwood, 
Missouri, Chairman 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Research 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding, Dr. Frances Carwin, Chair- 
man of section 


Business Meeting 


Mississippi Mischief— 
Having Fun in St. Lovis 


Under this title the St. Louis 
information and hospitality com- 
mittee has prepared a delightful 
“where to go and what to see book- 
let” full of ideas for your free mo- 
ments in St. Louis. Copies will be 
available with the printed program 
for the annual meeting. 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Social Welfare and Public 
Health 


Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—Mnrs. Lutse K. Appiss, Chair- 
man of Section 
Welcome of New Officers 
Report of Executive Board Meeting 
Reports of Committee Chairmen 
Nominating 
Program 
Rehabilitation 
Research Needs in Social Welfare and Public 
Health 


Membership 
State and Local Sections 
Recruitment 

Reports of Delegates 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
American Public Welfare Association 
National Health Council 

Review of Program of Work 


New Business 


Proposal to Change Section Name to 
Family Health and Welfare 


Workshop, 1958 
Section Meeting, 1958 
+ 
12 noon to 2 p.m. 
Alumnae Luncheons 
University of lowa 
Statler Hotel 


Kansas State College 
Statler Hotel 


Michigan State University 
Statler Hotel 

New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


North Dakota Agricultural College 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Ohio State University 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Oklahoma Colleges and Univer- 
sities 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

Oregon State College 
Statler Hotel 


Purdue University 
Statler Hotel 

University of Wisconsin 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


PROGRAM OF 48TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Purdue University Photographic Service 
Beulah V. Gillaspie 


President, American Home Economics 
Association 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Professional Sections 
Programs 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Colleges and Universities 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Dr. Frances M. Hetrtver, 
South Dakota State College 


Keeping Up to Date 

Institute of Home Economics 
Dr. Hazer K. Stresecinc, Director 
of the Institute of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics, 1958 
Micprep Horton, Executive Secre- 
tary, AHEA 

National Project in Agricultural Communi- 
cations 
Mary E. HottmMan, Home Econom- 
ics Director, NPAC 


Symposium: Interpreting Home 
Economics for Better Understand- 
ing and Appreciation 

Moderator—Dr. Laura W. Drummonpn, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Participants: 

Dr. Rosert G. Foster, Menninger 
Clinic, Topeka, Kansas 

Dr. JEAN Faminc, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University 
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St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


Campbell House 


This house at 1508 Locust Street, 
built in 1851, contains the original 
furnishings and is now a museum. 


Mrs. Marion Piper, Home- 
maker, St. Louis 

Morcan Setvince, School Superinten- 
dent, Eureka, Missouri 

GLENN CLark, Principal, Soldam High 
School, St. Louis 

Dr. PAauLeNA NICKELL, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—L. Chairman 
of Section 

Educating Women for a Changing 
World 

International Points of View 
Wes.ey H. Hacer, DD, St. Louis 

Application to Home Economics Educational 
levels 
Dr. Marcaret I. Liston, Iowa State 
College 

Review of Exhibits for Leaders of 
Elementary, Secondary, and 
Adult Education 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Extension Service 


Presiding—Jean M. Stewart, 
Chairman of Section 


Vice- 


Kiel Auditorium 
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Symposium: Educational Needs of 
the Family Today as Seen by 
A Farm Woman 
Mrs. Haven Situ, American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
An Agriculturist 
C. E. Kurncner, Missouri Extension 
Service 
A Manufacturer 
Mrs. Heten N. TANGEN, Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company 
The Press 
Gertrupve Drexen, Farm Journal 
Moderator and _ Discussion Leader— 
Frances Scupper, Federal Extension 


Service 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Home Economics in Business 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding, EvrzapetH J. LyNAHAN, Peo- 
ples Gas Company, Chicago 

Young Marrieds’ Food Problems 
James S. Fisn, General Mills, Inc. 


Panel on Equipment 
Cooking Equipment 
Jane Cornisu, Good Housekeeping 
Small Devices 
The American Home 
Laundry Aids 
Rose Wurre, Corn Products Refining 
Company 
The Challenge 
Epwarp ArtiM, J. C. Penney Co., 


Inc. 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Home Economics in Institution 
Administration 
Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—Micvrep Bonnett, Chairman 
of Section 


Principles of Motion and Time Ap- 
plied to Institution Kitchens 


Dr. Geracp Napier, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 


Panel and Discussion: Meeting To- 
day’s Challenges 
Moderator—Sytvia Hartt, Purdue Uni- 
versity 
Harry Pore, Pope’s Cafeterias, St. 
Louis 
ExizapetH McCorke, Scruggs Van- 
dervort Barney, St. Louis 
ADELINE Woop, Food Service Consul- 
tant, Chicago 


Research in Quantity Meat Cookery 


Kay Onata, Indiana University Medi- 
cal Center 


June 1957 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Home Economists in Home- 
making 
Claridge Hotel 

Presiding, Mrs. Puyiiis B. Howarn, 
Chairman of Section 


Presentation of Program 
Mrs. Atvitpa SorRENSON, Vice-Chair- 
man of Section 


Whither the Family in the Maze of 
Professionalism 
Dr. J. ANTHONY SAMENFINK, South 
Dakota State College 


HEIH Treasure Chest “What's in 
Store” 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Research 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding, Dr. Frances Carwin, Chair- 
man of Section 


1957 Research Review 


Research Related to Electronic Ovens 
Dr. Farru Fenton, New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University 

Development and Use of Research Methods 
in Child Development 
Dr. Bruce Garpner, Iowa State Col- 
lege 
Dr. GLENN Hawkes, Iowa State Col- 
lege 

Dietary Factors Related to Atherosclerosis 
Dr. Joser Brozex, University of Min- 
nesota 


2 to 4 p.m. 
College Clubs 


Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding, MariLyN Muppieton, Chair- 
man of Section 


Your Double Future as a Home 
Economist 
Mrs. ANNA M. Lee, Indiana State 
Teachers College 


Panel: College Girls Want to Know 
Panel Members 
FREUDENBERGER, 
A & M College 
Frances Hacxwortu, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College 
Ann Norman, University of Tennessee 
Crura Faye Priest, University of 
Missouri 
CarniLee Suipps, Kansas State College 
Janet Turney, University of Illinois 


Oklahoma 
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Presentation of 1957-58 College 
Clubs Section Program of Work 
Joanne Mance xs, Colorado State Uni- 


versity 
* 


4:30 p.m. 


Kappa Omicron Phi Tea 
Statler Hotel 


Omicron Nu Tea 
Statler Hotel 


8 to 9:30 p.m. 


General Session 
(Open to the public) 

Opera House in Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Dr. Beutan V. GILLaspre, 
President of AHEA 

AHEA Research Fellowships, Inter- 
national Scholarships, and the 
Borden Award 


Dr. GILLasPIEe 


Presentation of the Borden Award 
for Fundamental Research in the 
Field of Nutrition and Experi- 
mental Foods 
J]. H. McCain, The Borden Company, 
New York City 

The News, United States and the 
World 
PauLINE FREDERICK, National Broad- 
casting Company Commentator and 
News Analyst 


9:30 p.m. 


Dixieland Reception 


Gold Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
For Association Members, Guests, and 
Exhibitors 


Chairman, Gertrupe MILLIKEN 


tr 
Thursday, June 27 


7 am. 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Breakfast 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Registration 
Kiel Auditorium 


8:45 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Kiel Auditorium 
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Art Museum 


art. 


The Art Museum in Forest Park was started 
in 1906. It has a fine collection of Chinese 
bronzes, ceramics, and paintings, as well as 
rich exhibits of paintings, casts, sculpture, 
marble, drawings, architecture, and applied » | 


St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


9 to 10:30 a.m. 


Eye Opener Extended 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Dr. Dyan, AHEA 
Vice-President 

Mrs. Alice in Consumerland 


Script by Mary B. Woop, New York 
Extension Service 


A Skit in Four Scenes—Mrs. Consumer in 
Wonderland 


Narrator—Dr. Ricnarp L. D. Morse, 
Chairman, AHEA Consumer Interests 
Committee 


Epilogue—Mrs. Consumer Is Helped Out of 
Wonderland 
Dr. Persta CAMPBELL, Consumer 
Counsel to the Governor of New York 


10:30 to 11 a.m. 
Visit Exhibits 

Kie! Auditorium 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Subject-Matter Section Busi- 
ness Meetings 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Art 

Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—Maryorte S. GARFIELD 
Business of the Section 


Family Economics—Home 
Management 
Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—Dr. Maset A. _ Ro tins, 


Chairman of Section 
Current Business 
Program of Work for 1957-59 


Dr. Marcaret L. Brew, Chairman- 
elect of Section 


1l a.m. to 12 noon 


Family Relations and Child 
Development 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Dr. M. Porter, Vice- 
Chairman of Section 

Introduction of 1957-59 Officers 

Report of Preconvention Workshop 
Dr. Katuartne Roy, Chairman of 
Section 

Reports of Film List and Bulletin Summary 
of Research Findings 
Goutp, Merrill-Palmer School 
Dr. Porter 

New Business 

Summary of State Chairmen’s Reports 


1l a.m. to 12 noon 


Food and Nutrition 
Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding, Dr. Grapys E. Chair- 
man of Section 
Business Meeting 


1l a.m. to 12 noon 


Housing and Household 
Equipment 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 
of Section 

Panel: A Look at the “School Plan” for Keep- 
ing Up-to-Date Appliances in Home Eco- 
nomics Laboratories 

Moderator—Mrs. Krene, Capper's 
Farmer 

Manufacturers’ “School Plans” 
Frances Micnaer, Hotpoint 
Economics Institute, Chicago 

The High School Teacher Speaks 
Grapys Frazier, Cahokia Common- 
fields High School, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

Keeping the College Up to Date 
Mrs. JANE N. Bocnrarp, Ashland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Ohio 


Home 
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Distributors’ and Dealers’ Part 
Mrs. Patmer, Danforth- 
Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Utilities Have a Part, Too 
Mrs. Heven J. Manpico, The Gas 
Service Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 


Questions and Discussion 


11 a.m. to 12 noon 


Textiles and Clothing 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding, Dr. Dornoruy Srecert 
Chairman of Section 


Business Meeting 


12 noon to 2 p.m. 


Alumnae Luncheons 

University of Chicago 
Statler Hotel 

University of Illinois 
Statler Hotel 


lowa State College 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


University of Missouri 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

University of Nebraska 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 

St. Louis University 
Statler Hote! 

South Dakota State College 
Statler Hotel 

University of Tennessee 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


Hotel 
2 to 4 p.m. 
Subject-Matter Section 
Programs 
2 to 4 p.m. 
Art 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Maryornie S. 
Chairman of Section 


Idea Sessions and How They Work 
R. McCrosxey, Hallmark 
Cards, Inc. 


Panel: Related Art in Action Out- 
side the Classroom 


Moderator—Heten Lupwic, University 
of Minnesota 
Participants 
Dr. Kate Rocers, University 
of Missouri 
Myren, University of Minne- 
sota 
Joanne GranaM, University of Illinois 
Marjorie S. Garrrecp, State 
College 
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2 to 4 p.m. 


Family Economics—Home 
Management and 

Social Welfare and Public 
Health 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Dr. Maser A. 
Chairman, Family Economics—Home 
Management Section 

Recorder—Nancy D. Boswortn, Secre- 
tary, Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section 

Working Wives 

Who Are They? 
Dr. Marityn Dunsinc, University of 
California at Davis 

What Social and Psychological Adjustments 
Do They Face? 
Katuryn S. Werrzer, Western Re- 
serve University 

How Can the Home Management House Con- 
tribute to Their Dual Role? 

Dr. Inma Gross and Dr. Beatrice 
Paotucct, Michigan State University 
What Can a Research Program Contribute to 

Them or Our Knowledge of Them? 
Dr. RutH Honey, Pennsylvania State 
University 
2 to 4 p.m. 
Family Relations and Child 
Development 


Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Dr. Katuarine Roy, Chair- 
man of Section 


Teaching Child Development— 
Runs, Hits, and Errors 


Dr. Hecen Dawe, University of Wis- 
consin 


Symposium: Making Use of Our 
Research Findings in Family 
Relationships and Child Develop- 
ment 


Dr. M. Porter, Brigham 
Young University 

Dr. Irvine Sicex, Merrill-Palmer 
School 

Dr. Bernice BorGMAN, Michigan 
State University 

Mrs. HeLten YeENzER Wuire, Wichita 
High School, East Wichita, Kansas 


2 to 4 p.m. 
Food and Nutrition 
Kiel Auditorium 


Presiding—Dr. Giavys E, Chair- 
man of Section 
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Panel Discussion: Nutrition Educa- 
tion—Is It Up to Date and Down 
to Earth? 

Moderator—Dr. Ercet Errricut, Iowa 
State College 

Participants 
Dr. Evcenta Wutreneap, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa 
Mrs. Carta UNcar Pel- 
ham High School, Pelham, New York 
Evste BAMESBERGER, Pennsylvania Ex- 
tension Service 
Mrs. Lois Batyer Ganan, Home- 
maker, Perryville, Missouri 
Mrs. ANNA M. Lee, Indiana State 
Teachers College 


The Possible Role of Dietary Fats 
as a Cause of Arteriosclerosis 


H. Davucuapay, MD, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 


New Food Items and Trends in 
Foods for Home Use 
Mrs. Mary B. Brown, Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute, Chicago 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Housing and Household 
Equipment 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 
of Section 


Better Living through Good Hous- 
ing and Household Equipment 


Developments in Moderate-Priced Housing 
James T. Lenprum, Small Homes 
Council 

Building Safety into Our Homes 
IRENE Muntz, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Company 

light for Living in Today’s Homes 
Kaye Leicuton, General Electric Com- 
pany 


Symposium: Modern Appliances 
Create New Water Demands 
Moderator—Mrprs. Betry G. Wapswortn, 
Parents’ Magazine 

Hot Water Needs and Water Heater De- 
velopments 
Joun J. McKearin, Laclede Gas Com- 
pany, St. Louis 

What Soft Water Research Means to My 
Family 
Mrs. ANNE Warren, Home Econo- 
mist-Homemaker, Lafayette, Indiana 


Ways to Soften Water 


Marcaret B. Dovcuty, Dow Chemi- 
cal Company 
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2 to 4 p.m. 


Textiles and Clothing 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Dr. Dororny Siecert 
Chairman of Section 


Panel: What Can We Expect of the 
Newer Synthetic Fabrics? 
Moderator—Dr. Gerorce 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
Acrilan 


F. BertLanp, The Chem- 
strand Corporation 


Fiberglas 
Ricwarp Deacon, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation 


Dynel 
Rospert K. Kennepy, Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Company 

Verel 


Georce Wernz, Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 


Arnel; Fortisan 
W. E. Covucuurn, Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America 


Question and Answer Period 


2 to 4 p.m. 
College Clubs 


Kiel Auditorium 
Presiding—ManityN Mippieton, Chair- 
man of Section 


Business Meeting 


Group Discussions: Implementing 
the College Clubs Section Pro- 
gram of Work 


At the Local Level 


Group Leaders 
Doris CLoup, Southwest Missouri State 
College 
Evizapetu Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Mas. Garrett, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 
Mary Russect, Oklahoma College for 
Women 
Emma Suerek, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women 
Mrs. ConsTaANCe ZIMMERMAN, Kansas 
State Teachers College 


At the State Level, for State College Clubs 
Section Presidents 

Group Leader—MarcGaret RAFFINGTON, 
Kansas State College 

Special Group Discussion for Club Advisers 


Group Leader—Betty Rut Joyce, Field 
Secretary, AHEA 


Presentation of Discussion Groups’ 
Summaries 

Installation of 1957-58 
Club Section Officers 


College 


8:30 p.m. 
Municipal Opera 
Municipal Theatre in Forest Park 


Damn Yankees 
Chairman—GERTRUDE MILLIKEN 


Friday, June 28 
8:30 a.m. to 12 noon 
Registration 
Kiel Auditorium 
8:45 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Exhibits Open 
Kiel Auditorium 


9 a.m. to 9:45 a.m. 


Eye Opener 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Wi.Ma Sim, President, Mis- 
souri Home Economics Association 


“. .. in my own little corner” 


Scuacnut, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat 


9:45 to 10:15 a.m. 


Visit Exhibits 
Kiel Auditorium 


10:15 a.m. to 12 noon 


General Session 
Kiel Auditorium 

Presiding—Mrs. Epna Krarr JAMES, 
Senior Vice-President of AHEA 


Education for a Dynamic Society 


Dr. Arntuur S. FLEMMING, President, 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Home Economics around the World 


Dr. Muniret W. Brown, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 


12 noon to 1 p.m. 


AHEA Council Meeting 
Opera House in Kiel Auditorium 
Open to all AHEA members 
Presiding, Dr. Beucan V. 
Roll Call of Councilors 
Councilors’ Credentials Report 
Dr. MARGARET MANGEL 


Report of Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee 
Marcaret Deck and Mars. 
Rotry 


Adoption of the 1957-58 Budget 


Dr. ELeaNor O. BARNES 


Loulse 


Recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Committees 
IneENE E. McDermorr 


Resolutions of the 1957 Annual 
Meeting 
(All members may vote on resolutions ) 
Mars. P. Price 


Presentation of New AHEA Officers 
2 p.m. 
Professional Trips 


Henrietta Becker, Chairman 


Saturday, June 29 


9 a.m. to 12 noon—1 to 5 p.m. 


AHEA Executive Board 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


9 a.m. to 12 noon 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA Council 


Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 


Omicron Nu Conclave 


The Twenty-first Conclave of 
Omicron Nu will be held at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana, 
June 20 to 22, 1957, the week end 
preceding the annual meeting of 
the AHEA in St. Louis. Members 
will also meet for a tea in St. Louis 
on June 26. 


Catholic Council on Home Economics 


The National Catholic Council 
on Home Economics will hold its 
annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on June 23 and 24, 
immediately preceding the annual 
meeting of AHEA in order that 
members may attend both meet- 
ings. 
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Memo from Paris 
Doris MyYErs 


Miss Myers, a professor of home economics at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, in Paris as a 
Fulbright professor sent the following memoran- 
dum to the 1956 meeting of the college teachers 
of textiles and clothing of the eastern region. 


In this memo concerning my work in France as 
a Fulbright professor of home economics, I shall 
attempt to indicate some of the current trends in 
education in France and their influence for further 
development in “Enseignement Ménager.” 

I came to France to work with educators who 
are planning to create an Institute in higher edu- 
cation for studies and research in problems of daily 
living and to assist in the co-ordination and inte- 
gration of work being done in existing programs. 

The proposal for an Institute was an outgrowth 
of the International Seminar on Education and the 
Problems of Daily Living, held at the Centre Inter- 
national d’Etudes Pedagogiques at Sévres, France, 
in July 1954. The findings of all the major com- 
mittees indicated the need for more flexible and 
meaningful education adapted to the needs of 
individuals and families living in a changing society 
and the need for teachers prepared to assume 
leadership in selecting, co-ordinating, and applying 
those aspects of the natural and social sciences and 
arts which relate to the problems of daily living. 

Organization and reform of French education. 
Public education in France is centralized under a 
Ministry of National Education. The educational 
program, the recruitment and training of teachers 
are uniform for the country as a whole. The state 
alone has the right to grant certificates and degrees, 
even for pupils of private schools. This strong 
centralization is, however, modified at every level 
because existing systems—primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and higher education—are more often parallel 
to one another rather than planned parts of a single 
organization. They developed as superimposed 
structures, catering to different social classes. 

The new committee for democratization of edu- 
cation has recommended measures to break down 
the isolation existing between the systems, “to enable 
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children, whatever their social standing, to enjoy 
the same opportunities.” Projected changes include 
extension of compulsory schooling to the age of 
16 and the institution of middle schools to be at- 
tended by all children between the ages of 11 and 
13. The suggested program, common for all stu- 
dents the first year and with optional subjects the 
second year, places great emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of individual aptitudes and interests to 
orient the student toward further education, upon 
a practical aim in study of languages and science, 
and upon constructive activities in all fields. 

These changes have been due, in part, to the 
changing role of education, which now must as- 
sume increasing responsibility in those aspects of 
education which, by tradition, were reserved to 
the family. To cite one example, 34.8 per cent 
of French women are gainfully employed outside 
the home. This has brought changes in the re- 
sponsibilities of individual family members in the 
home, in relations between parents and children, 
in habits and practices in the selection, purchase, 
and use of goods and services for the family. 

Enseignement Ménager Familial. The title of 
this branch of French education means, literally, 
education for the family household. Subject-matter 
titles are familiar, but program scope and method 
of approach in teaching are somewhat different. 

In the United States we try to help students 
master fundamental knowledge and develop ability 
to use it independently in making and evaluating 
decisions. 

The concept in France of a co-ordinated approach 
to a problem is practiced in art, literature, and 
history, in the experimental lycées (secondary 
schools); and in these schools, the experimental 
approach is modifying methods of teaching in 
enseignement ménager. An equally important re- 
sult has been the sense of status given to enseigne- 
ment ménager, through the emphasis in these 
schools of its value and use in enlarging the 
horizons of students. This field has been somewhat 
isolated because it was developed in technical edu- 
cation, and until recently a deep separation has 
existed between technical and general education. 

The method of approach in teaching clothing, 
for example, aims at helping the student to develop 
individual personality, initiative, and responsibility 
in thought and action. But the narrowness of con- 
cept of the program in clothing gives little oppor- 
tunity for the student to develop an understanding 
of individual and family clothing problems. Some 
of these as suggested by P. Chombart de Lauwe 
in his report on The Daily Life of Worker Families 
are: difficulties in resolving compulsory and 
aesthetic needs, in budget planning to meet both 
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present and future needs; lack of information con- 
cerning products and their possibilities for meeting 
specific needs; lack of understanding of the impli- 
cations and the impact of buying practices and 
habits upon the family and the national economy. 

A clothing exercise in the classroom, whether it 
is a layette for a baby or a blouse for mother or 
younger sister, will be approached primarily as a 
stage in the development of technical skills, good 
taste in the presentation of an idea, and fashion 
perception. I do not wish to infer that the student 
does not study economics, sociology, and _psy- 
chology; but there is little or no co-ordination 
between theory and clothing experiences. 

Professional activities. When I suggest new or 
different emphases for programs, I am reminded of 
our own difficulties in readapting our programs in 
clothing and textiles and the years of experiment- 
ing, of combining efforts with those of teachers and 
specialists in other fields. 

I have been asked to work this year with the 
inspectrice générale of national education, who is in 
charge of teacher education for teachers of travaux 
manuals éducatifs and enseignement ménager in 
secondary education. She is interested in develop- 
ing a broader program at this level which should 
influence change in the program offered in all the 
secondary schools in France. I have written an 
article on home economics in the United States 
for the monthly magazine published by the U. S. 
Information Service and widely distributed in 
France and presented a paper on the same subject 
at the Seminar on Educational and Social Demands 
of the World of Tomorrow held at Evian, France. 
I am continuing projects. begun last spring—work- 
shops and seminars for groups of teachers and spe- 
cialists and development of a textbook in textiles. 

This experience in France has been enriched by 
personal and professional contacts. It has given me 
an opportunity to gain new perspectives on life and 
work in the United States and has helped me to 
better appreciate our liberty for experimenting, 
our educational resources. We have much to share 
with other countries from our experiences. 

And, in turn, we have much to learn from them 
when we examine the characteristics of their edu- 
cation. In France, I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the ability of the individual to present a 
personal idea, whether it is a written, a spoken, or 
an art expression. Effort at every level of educa- 
tion, from the maternal school to the university, 
has helped to make the student conscious that 
“what is well conceived is expressed clearly and the 
words to say it arrive easily.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Grimes, Jr., and their children 
welcome home demonstration agent Miriam F. Par- 
menter. 


The Unit Approach 


ANNIE N. Rocers 
Program Planning Specialist 
Maryland Extension Service 


In co-operation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the University of Maryland 
Extension Service, the Anne Arundel County Ex- 
tension Service began its first Farm and Home 
Development meetings in January under the leader- 
ship of Miriam F. Parmenter, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, and Hobert K. Nicholson, the county 
agent. 

From experience gained in other counties the 
extension staff decided that the procedure to be 
used would be to select one family as a nucleus 
and allow them to organize their own group. Pre- 
sumably a group so organized would feel much 
freer to discuss problems of mutual interest, whereas 
a group not well acquainted would be less apt to 
bring up specific personal situations which might 
have a definite bearing on the solution of individual 
problems of the farm and of the home. 

The group, organized by Mr. and Mrs. Oscar F. 
Grimes, Jr., of Davidsonville and composed of five 
couples, got together and selected topics to be dis- 
cussed and dates and places for their meetings. 
With topics in mind the county extension agents 
assembled materials and set up the meetings in 
accordance with the needs listed. 

The plans outlined by the families and extension 
staff indicated that a tour of the USDA Research 
Center at Beltsville would be valuable to the 
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families for information, ideas, and facts which 
could be applied to their individual family and 
farm needs. This trip was the third meeting of the 
group. 
Some of the decisions the group reached in out- 
lining procedure for their meetings included: 
1. Informal meetings 
2. Not more than six families in the group 
3. Time and place of meetings to be determined by 
the type of activity being discussed 
4. Meetings to be held jointly-men and women 
meeting together 
5. Time to be divided between agricultural and 
home activities 
6. Six meetings to be held—one each week 
The final meeting was used to discuss and evalu- 
ate the procedure followed and the value of the 
information presented to the group. 


Homemakers Club Designs 
Sales Promotion for 
Home Economics 


Mrs. R. G. LirrLe 
Chairman, Home Economics Homemakers Club 
Columbia, South Carolina 


This article was sent to the Journat by Juanita 
H. Neely, state home demonstration agent in 
South Carolina, who believes the idea is one 
that can be used effectively by many groups. 


Our homemakers club, in addition to our regular 
monthly club programs, adopted a special piece of 
work for the year 1956-57. We decided upon a 
direct and concentrated “sales promotion” of home 
economics education. 

How and where should we begin? The eighth 
grade in the city high schools was selected because 
these girls for the first time would be given the 
privilege of electing courses when they registered. 
Parents would also be invited for conferences in 
order that courses might be wisely chosen in regard 
to the extent of higher education. We considered 
it most important that these parents be well in- 
formed as to the value and scope of home eco- 
nomics. This also left time for girls who planned 
to go only through high school to get enough home 
economics to be of real value to them in home- 
making and many other fields. 

The project committee was considering some 
type of contest when the article “Should Your Child 
Be a Home Economist?” by Catherine T. Dennis, 
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supervisor of home economics education in North 
Carolina, for the Educational Division of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, was published in 
three well-known national magazines. This article, 
offered free in pamphlet form, was just the “tool” 
we needed. 

A committee approached the local New York 
Life Insurance Office here in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, and 2,000 pamphlets were sent from the New 
York office at the request of the club. The local 
representative gave us further assistance in pub- 
licizing the project. 

Using the pamphlet as a basis, a committee from 
the club worked out an outline for a contest to be 
attached to the pamphlets for distribution to pupils, 
club members, school officials, principals, teachers, 
and sponsors. 

The eighth grade boy or girl was asked to do two 
things—read the article and submit a slogan, jingle, 
or a short “catchy” sentence telling why it would 
be wise to take home economics through high 
school. Second, to get a brief signed comment from 
one of the parents about the attached pamphlet. 

A cash prize of $10 was offered for the best 
statement from the pupils in each of the high 
schools in the city, and two $25 government bonds 
for the most outstanding statements submitted 
from the schools. 

Five prominent and well-known women served 
as judges. 

Fine co-operation from the high school principals 
made it possible for a representative from the home- 
makers club to meet first with the home economics 
teachers and explain the contest and later to meet 
with the pupils when they presented them the 
material. 

The contest closed in December, and the awards 
were presented to the winning students during the 
school assembly periods. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the students par- 
ticipated in the project. 

Some comments made by mothers: 


After reading the attached pamphlet, I shall encourage 
my daughter to strive for a Home Economics Degree. I did 
not know before that the field of Home Economics was 
such a wide, varied, and rewarding one. 


An excellent pamphlet which shows the endless possi- 
bilities in this field. Any girl would gain tremendous growth 
in taking Home Economics, for she will use it no matter what 
field she goes into. After all, a woman is going to make a 
home—even though it might be only for herself. 


A grand pamphlet about a profession that has too long 
been hazy. One of the best points made is that no matter 
what, the training isn’t wasted. 
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Comments made by fathers: 


The best way in the world to keep a happy family. 

Home economics is of vital importance in the preparation 
of the student who would face the world in our generation. 
Of course the home training is primary and will be supple- 
mented, but where there is no home encouragement, then 
the study is a must. 


The interest of principals, teachers, students, and 
parents was such that the members of the Home- 
makers Club feel that we will miss an opportunity 
if we do not follow up this work with a similar 
project in the high schools this fall with the new 
eighth grade students. 

This was truly a club project—-every member 
had a part in developing the work and felt re- 
warded for the time given to it. 


Increasing Enrollments 
in College Home Economics 


Vircinta THOMAS 

Home Economics Education Branch 

Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


What are effective means for increasing enroll- 
ment of college home economics students? Con- 
tinuous inquiries directed to the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education con- 
cerning this problem led to an informal study of 
factors which seem to have some favorable influ- 
ence upon enrollment. ° 

Letters went to 57 institutions and to four state 
supervisors of home economics in states where there 
had been an appreciable increase in enrollment. 
Information was requested on the following ques- 
tions: (1) What favorable factors operating in the 
institution and/or state might have influenced 
enrollment? (2) What recruitment procedures have 
been effective? 

Returns from 28 institutions and 3 state super- 
visors indicated that increased enrollment was due 
to a combination of factors. The following were 
among those most frequently mentioned: 

1. Well-qualified and enthusiastic staff members 

2. Well-planned, attractive space and equipment 

3. Extensive curriculum revision 

4. Continuous efforts to establish quick and easy 
flow of communications between faculty and ad- 
ministration, between students and faculty, be- 
tween schools, departments, and other groups 

5. Success and satisfaction of graduates 

6. Broad public relations activities 
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7. Adequate course offerings for nonmajors 
Respondents indicated that the information re- 
ported was opinions rather than findings from 
objective data. 

Colleges and universities selected to participate 
in this study were those in which at least 20 stu- 
dents had been enrolled as majors in home eco- 
nomics during the fall of 1953. These institutions 
were also chosen because the increase reported in 
the fall of 1955 was at least 10 per cent above that 
for the fall of 1953. A mimeographed summary of 
this study describing in some detail the factors 
believed to have influenced increased enrollment is 
available from the Home Economics Education 
Branch of the Office of Education.’ 

Another summary of a study related to enroll- 
ment and counseling will be available from the 
Home Economics Education Branch of the Office 
of Education.’ This study is a survey of information 
and misinformation which students have about 
home economics and its professions, obtained from 
some 600 college freshmen in Arizona colleges. The 
report describes not only information these students 
had but the extent to which this information would 
influence them to major or not to major in home 
economics. 

Other data gathered by the Home Economics 
Education Branch of the Office of Education indi- 
cated that women majors in home economics for 
the fall of 1955 increased 13 per cent over the 
number enrolled for the fall of 1953. In spite of 
this increase the demand for professional home 
economists continues to far exceed the supply. 


Consumer Standards 
for Fresh Vegetables? 


VAN SYCKLE 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


We have long had U, S. Standards for selling 
fresh vegetables at the wholesale level. These 


1A Summary of Factors Which Seem to Have Influenced 
Increased Enrollment in Home Economics in 28 Selected 
Colleges and Universities in 1955-56. Misc. 3520, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Home Economics Education Branch, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1957. 

2 Information and Attitudes about Home Economics Held 
by 600 College Freshmen in One State. Misc. 3526, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Home Economics Education Branch, Washington 
25, D.C., 1957. 
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standards are used extensively in the packing and 
sale of most commercial vegetables produced. A 
program for developing and issuing U. S. Consumer 
Standards for fresh vegetables was initiated about 
1946 primarily to meet the need of the rapidly 
expanding prepackaging industry which packed in 
small packages ready for sale at the retail level (1). 
We have standards of this sort for 11 fresh vege- 
tables: potatoes, tomatoes, spinach, celery, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, corn on the cob, carrots, pars- 
nips, and turnips. Although it has been ten years 
since the program was initiated, use of consumer 
standards as a basis for packing and retailing prod- 
uce has not become extensive. 

Statements of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service, relative to the use of the grades, are some- 
what conflicting. For example, a buying guide for 
consumers (2) states “A knowledge of these (con- 
sumer) standards should enable homemakers to 
judge quality and buy fresh vegetables that meet 
their requirements.” Another writer (3) says in 
regard to potatoes, “Relatively few shippers have 
used these consumer grades even though they have 
been in effect several years. Most of the consumer- 
size packages are marked “U.S. No. I.” 

Why, if consumer grades are of value both to 
the trade and to consumer buyers, are they not 
used? The reason may lie in the nature of the 
standards and the way they were set up. 

Development of U. S. Standards. Grade require- 
ments for U. S. (wholesale) standards for the most 
part represent ideas of members of the particular 
industry concerned (1). Representative growers 
and shippers in all the principal producing sections 
are visited, receivers in the markets are consulted, 
grading and packing operations are observed. The 
field investigator irons out differences of opinion 
and draws up the original draft. After review by 
the U. S. technical staff and industry representa- 
tives, the proposed standards are published. All 
interested parties may present their views before 
the standards are finally promulgated. 

In contrast, when “consumer” standards for fresh 
produce were set up, consumers were not consulted. 
In developing these standards, apparently no at- 
tempt was made to find out or meet consumer 
preferences. Instead, a few adjustments, the useful- 
ness of which are questionable, were made in the 
comparable wholesale standards. A different grade 
terminology is used. 

U. S. Standards and U. S. Consumer Standards 
for potatoes. A comparison of U. S. (wholesale) 
Standards with U. S. “Consumer” Standards (4, 5) 
for potatoes is enlightening. There are five whole- 
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sale standards: U. S. Fancy, U. S. Extra No. 1, 
U. S. No. 1, Commercial, and U. S. No. 2. There 
are two “Consumer” Standards. U. S. Consumer 
Standard Grade A (Small, Medium, Medium to 
Large, and Large) is comparable to U. S. No. 1. 
U. S. Consumer Standard Grade B (Small, Medium, 
Medium to Large, and Large) is comparable to 
U. S. Commercial. 

By the lot the comparable grades are essentially 
the same. The tolerance for defects (except soft 
rot and wet breakdown for which the tolerance 
is identical) is 5 per cent by weight in Grade A 
compared with 6 per cent in U. S. No. 1. 

In Grade B not more than 20 per cent by weight 
may fail to meet the requirements of Grade A, 
but not more than 5 per cent of the potatoes may 
be “seriously damaged by any cause.” In U. S. 
Commercial not more than 20 per cent of the 
potatoes may fail to meet the requirements of 
U. S. No. 1; the allowances for damage vary with 
the cause. U. S. Grade B potatoes must be some- 
what cleaner than U. S. Commercial; that is “fairly 
clean” in contrast to “free from serious damage by 
dirt.” 

Individual packages may vary from the specified 
tolerances for the lot, provided the averages for the 
entire lot are within the tolerances specified for 
the grade. Statements on the application of toler- 
ances to individual containers of potatoes of com- 
parable wholesale and consumer grades (4, 5) are 
shown below, side by side, to facilitate compari- 
son. 


U.S. (Consumer) Grade A(4) U.S. (Wholesale) No. 1 (5) 


Not more than one-tenth of 
the individual containers in 
any lot may contain double 
the tolerance, but no pack- 
age may contain more than 
four times the tolerance for 
soft rot or wet breakdown, 
except that one defective 
and one off-sized specimen 
may be permitted in a con- 
tainer. 


U.S. (Consumer) Grade B (4) 
Not more than one-tenth of 
the individual containers in 
any lot may contain more 
than one and one-half times 
the tolerance specified except 
that at least one defective 
and one off-sized specimen 
may be permitted in a con- 
tainer. 


Individual packages in any 
lot may contain not more 
than double the tolerance 
except that for potatoes af- 
fected by soft rot or wet 
breakdown, not more than 
one-tenth of the packages 
may contain more than 
double (but not more than 
four times) the tolerance 
specified. Other exception 
the same as in the “consum- 


er” grade. 


U.S. (Wholesale) Commer- 
cial (5) Individual containers 
in any lot may contain not 
more than one and one-half 
the tolerance specified. Ex- 
ception the same as in the 
“consumer” grade. 
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It seems unlikely that these grade descriptions 
could be very meaningful to consumers. How 
would the buyers of Grade A feel that got the 
one-tenth of the packages (from a lot) allowed to 
have two to four times the tolerance specified for 
the grade? The allowance for any single package 
of “at least one defective and one off-sized speci- 
men” is a much higher tolerance applied to a 5-, 
10-, or 15-pound package than to a 50- or 100- 
pound one. 

U. S. consumer standards for potatoes include 
standards for size as well as for quality. Both 
minimum and maximum sizes are specified for 
“small,” “medium,” “medium to large,” and “large” 
potatoes. Tolerances for size are from 3 to 5 per 
cent for undersize, 15 per cent for oversize (4). 
Tolerances are by weight. 

What we know about consumer preferences for 
potatoes. A sample survey (nation-wide ) of house- 
hold consumers was made in 1948 (6). It showed 
that consumers rate quality, size, and price in that 
order of importance when they purchase potatoes. 
Quality apparently included cooking quality, clean- 
ness, and smooth and firm potatoes with few or 
shallow eyes. The potato should cook evenly 
throughout, becoming soft and mealy without fall- 
ing apart. 

“Quality” (as a whole) outweighed size and price 
by approximately 12 to 1. 

The preferred size is apparently “medium”: 21, 
to 3 inches in diameter for round types or 6 to 12 
ounces for long types. This size-preference was also 
reported in the Western Regional findings (7). 

The U. S. Agricultural Research Service (8) in- 
vestigated various measures for predicting cooking 
quality of potatoes. The conclusion was that each 
of several measures could be used equally well 
“in grading and labeling potatoes for designating 
a particular use that would give the consumer the 
best quality cooked product. As specific gravity . . . 
is the simplest to obtain, it is the best practical 
measure for predicting quality in cooked potatoes.” 
Two tests have been made of consumer reaction 
to specific-gravity graded potatoes—both in Colo- 
rado. “Results indicated that a fairly satisfactory 
separation of potatoes into cooking quality grades 
. . » had been made by the grades when measured 
by response of the purchasers” (7). See also (9). 

Need for standards that are meaningful to con- 
sumers. It is generally accepted that when char- 
acteristics cannot be determined by inspection 
either because the product concerned is packaged 
or because visible characteristics do not satisfac- 
torily indicate quality, quality standards are needed 
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by consumer-buyers. At present, if any standard 
for potatoes is used at the retail level, it is most 
likely to be U. S. No. 1. Studies made by agri- 
cultural experiment stations in the Western Region, 
and in several eastern states have all shown that 
potatoes at retail stores are of inferior condition 
compared to their condition when shipped (3, 7). 
Based only on external grade defects, one-third to 
three-fourths of the lots of potatoes marked U. S. 
No. 1 grade failed to qualify for that grade. If 
internal defects and size had been included, prob- 
ably more lots would have failed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to understand that bulk sales 
are greater in volume than sales of prepackaged 
units and that few buyers know about U. S. 
grades. 

There is more than one way to solve the problem 
of making more satisfactory fresh vegetables avail- 
able in our markets. For example, wholesale 
standards could be revised and handling of prod- 
uce at every marketing level could be improved. 
Whatever the way chosen, a fresh approach to the 
development of standards is needed—one which 
starts with and gives major weight to the prefer- 
ences of the group most concerned—consumers. 
The same grades might then be used satisfactorily 
at both wholesale and retail levels. The industry 
could expect to gain by meeting the special de- 
mands of household consumers as well as other 
consumers. 
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Illinois Dedicates 
New Home Economics Building 


KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mrs, Alderman, a former AHEA president, was 
the Association’s official representative at the 
ceremonies dedicating Bevier Hall, the new home 
economics building at the University of Illinois, 
April 4, 5, and 6, 1957. Following is the text 
of her greetings on that occasion: 


In this pageant of greetings, I am privileged and pleased, 
both personally and professionally, to represent the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association on this occasion. It is a 
solemn and at the same time a gala one. It seems particu- 
larly appropriate to recall the friendly relations over the 
many years between the Association and the University of 
Illinois; and it is also an opportunity to recognize and 
voice the debt of gratitude which the Association owes the 
University. 

It is no small debt, for you have shared with us the time, 
talents, and vision of your staff. Isabel Bevier was one of 
the founders of the Association, its second president. Those 
who knew her testify that her personality and her ideas 
were of lasting importance in shaping the Associat’on’s 
policies. Lita Bane served as executive secretary of the 
Association and was elevated from that office to the presi- 
dency, where she make a distinguished record. Kathryn 
Burns gave efficient and devoted service to the Assoc‘ation 
as president and in many other capacities and is today 
promoting a current and important Association project. 
Illinois is indeed a birthplace of presidents. 

Then there are the dozens of other home economists 
from the University staff who have served well and without 
stint on the committees, boards, and bodies of the Associa- 
tion. I have known and worked with many of them. I 
think that they too have “that look of alertness and intelli- 
gence” which Lita Bane says Miss Bevier retained all her 
life—the Illinois look. We of the Association recognize 
and appreciate the many contributions of these workers, 
though we cannot fully measure them. 

We are proud that they were among the Association's 
founders and its early leaders and have been active in its 
subsequent history. For the long look ahead they are an 
inspiration to us. Their ideas, their courage, their vigor 
are both a challenge and a charge. We salute them. We 
thank them. 

The very program planned for this occasion is evidence 
enough that home economics at Illinois is not content to 
rest on its laurels, however impressive those laurels may be. 
Recognizing that “past is prologue,” it seems a safe prog- 
nosis to say that the future looks bright, that the long look 
will not only be taken but will also be followed by appro- 
priate and energetic action. 


And now the Association looks forward to many, many 
years of the same kind of affectionate and stimulating co- 
operation between these two institutions that it has en- 
joyed and known so well in the past. 

Our congratulations and best wishes as another milestone 
is reached today in the colorful progress of home economics 
at the University of Illinois. 


Better Mental Health 
Topic of National Forum 


Martna J. Davis 
President, Ohio Home Economics Association 


Miss Davis represented AHEA President Beulah 
V. Gillaspie at the meeting she reports here. 


Choosing a topic of national concern, the 59 
organizations of the National Health Council con- 
ducted the 1957 National Health Forum on “Better 
Mental Health: Challenge to All Health Services” 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20 to 22. 

The Forum pointed out that 750,000 persons are 
in mental hospitals and that with prompt and ade- 
quate treatment far more of them could be returned 
to normal living than are now being rescued. The 
shortages of trained personnel are acute. There- 
fore, it is the task of many groups of health people 
to learn from the mental health professionals what 
these related groups can do to support the work of 
the professionals and to “build into more of us the 
strengths that help us meet stresses safely.” 


Civil Defense and Red Cross 
Announce New Training Course 


EvizaBetuH C. DROESCHER 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Droescher represents the American Home 
Economics Association on the National Advisory 
Committee on Emergency Feeding of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 


A new training course in emergency mass feed- 
ing, offered on a national level and worked out 
jointly by the American Red Cross and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, has been approved 
by the members of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Emergency Feeding. 

The course is designed to provide our commu- 
nities with a reservoir of trained citizens with 
knowledge and skills to conduct large-scale feed- 
ing operations in times of emergency caused either 
by national disaster or enemy attack. It includes 
five two-hour lecture periods and one six-hour 
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exercise in mobile feeding. Sanitation, feeding of 
special groups such as infants, chronically ill, and 
aging, layout of work areas for temporary feeding 
facilities, and simple quantity food service are in- 
cluded. 

Home economists with quantity food experience 
or who have given the Red Cross Canteen course 
are qualified and needed as instructors. Instruc- 
tions and courses will be available at all local 
American Red Cross and/or Civil Defense Head- 
quarters. These organizations will bear the cost 
of the course and provide facilities for instruction. 
Members of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will be welcome as volunteers for this much- 
needed work. 


Hawaii Association 


Conducts Recruitment Campaign 


HELEN Brown, President 
and Barsara Fritu, Publicity Chairman 
Hawaii Home Economics Association 


The Hawaii Home Economics Association is con- 
ducting an all-out recruitment campaign this year 
with special emphasis on high school homemaking 
classes. If students can be persuaded to take 
homemaking at the high school level, there is a 
good possibility that they may make it their chosen 
field at the University. And, of course, whether 
they become graduate home economists or not, 
homemaking is excellent training for their future 
roles as responsible members of the community. 

Our local papers and TV personalities have been 
most generous with publicity in aiding the cam- 
paign. The cosmopolitan nature of the Islands’ 
population results in many rather unusual features 
in homemaking classes which are of interest to the 
reading and viewing public. 

For example, the Senior Problems elective course, 
which is offered by the homemaking departments 
in many of the Island high schools, has a unit in 
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Honolulu Star-Bulletin 

Sylvia Montez, Amy Kazama, and Harry Sunahara, stu- 

dents at Waipahu (Hawaii) High School, demonstrate 

preparation of a Japanese dish in the Senior Problems 
class in the homemaking department. 


racial foods, their preparation, service, and back- 
ground. This enables Island boys and girls to know 
something of the foods that are customarily served 
in their friends’ homes. 

In this unit, as pictured, students at Waipahu 
High School learned how to make Japanese hekka 
and how to serve it correctly. The cultural back- 
ground of many other foods and their service was 
also explored. 

Working side by side in the class of 207, almost 
as many boys as girls are studying many aspects of 
homemaking, including child care, purchase and 
care of clothes, home selection and financing, per- 
sonal grooming, and nutrition. 

“It's the type of inclusive homemaking instruc- 
tion,” concluded a recent feature story in the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, “that will pave the way to 
happier, more abundant living for the parents of 
tomorrow.” 

Though the results of this recruitment campaign 
can't be immediately evaluated, comments on this 
kind of sympathetic publicity have been excellent. 
Our hope is that the Association’s campaign will 
result in larger homemaking classes—and more 
home economists—in the future. 


Future Meetings 


National Council on Family Relations Conference and Annual \Meetings— 
Purdue University, August 21 to 24, 1957. Theme: Competence and 
Family Living: Interprofessional Appreaches. 

American Public Health Association 85th Annual Meeting, Cleve'and, Ohio, 


November 11 to 15, 1957. 


Plans indicate a program “which reflects the 


constantly broadening role of the health professions and public, health 


agencies.” 
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Bring Membership Cards 
for Annual Meeting Registration 


Everyone who attends the meetings or visits the 
exhibits during the annual meeting is required to 
register. Admission (except at the open meeting on 
Wednesday evening) is by badge only. Members 
may present either their 1956-57 or their 1957-58 
membership cards for member registration. 

Undergraduate students must present identifica- 
tion that they are members of a college club in 
order to register at the college club rate. 

Members of affiliated homemakers groups who 
show identification of membership in a group 
register at the same fee as do individual members 
of the Association. 

Speakers who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, members of the press, and guests of the 
Association are identified by a special guest ticket 
or press badge. 

Registration fees for the 1957 annual meeting 
are the same as those last year and are: 

Member registration 

Member registration for single day 

Non-member registration 

Non-member registration for single day........ ns 
Member and spouse (for both) 

Member and spouse for single day 

College club registration 

If a statement of attendance at the meeting is 
needed, the request should be made at the time 
of registration or presented at the registration desk 
after Wednesday noon. Refunds are not made prior 
to Wednesday noon. 


Thanks to Journal Contributors 


It's June again—which means that the JourRNAL 
will have a two months’ break in publication. As 
we send this issue to press, the JournNaL editors 
and the advisory committee on AHEA publications 
and advertising wish to thank all of the contribu- 
tors to the Journat during the past year—those who 
have written such excellent articles, those who have 
contributed book reviews, abstracts, and news 
items, and, too, our advertisers who have added 
interest to the JournaL with their news of new 


products and materials. The Journat editors are 
especially grateful to the technical advisers, Asso- 
ciation officers, and other consultants whose advice 
never gets a by-line but is so vital to the quality of 
the JouRNAL. 

The next issue of the Journal will reach you 
in late September. If your permanent address 
will be different in September, let us know. 


March 1958 Journal 
to Be Devoted to Research 


The March issue of the JourNaL next year will 
again be a special research issue, similar to the 
March issue for the past several years. Manuscripts 
to be considered for the research issue should 
reach the Journat office by October 1. 


Ohio FHA and Kansas Association 
Send Gifts to AHEA Headquarters 


Twenty-six Ohio chapters of the Future Home- 
makers of America have sent money gifts to the 
Association for the AHEA Headquarters Building. 
Contributions to the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
were one part of the activities the chapters planned 
to earn the Award of Merit certificates with which 
the Ohio FHA recognizes outstanding chapters. 
The money will be used for a special purchase that 
will be at Headquarters as the gift of the Ohio girls. 

A gift of money from the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association to the AHEA headquarters 
building has been used to purchase a beautiful 
silver chafing dish for the dining room. 


First Association Secretary Will 
Mark Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Benjamin R. Andrews, AHEA secretary from 
1909 to 1912, and Mrs. Andrews will celebrate 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary on July 9 at their 
home, 6 Woodbine Street, Mayfair Park, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. The Journat staff adds its greetings 
to those that will be coming to Dr. and Mrs. 
Andrews from associates, former students at Teach- 
ers College, and friends on July 9. 


AAUW Celebrates 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


The American Association of University Women 
will celebrate its 75th anniversary at its annual 
meeting in Boston, June 23 to 28. Beginning with 
a handful of young women college graduates in 
1882, the Association now has more than 140,200 
members in the 48 states, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Guam. 
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Missouri Group Assembles 
Ideas for Adult Education Programs 


“Variety and flexibility in method and program 
are vital” in adult education says a 10-page bulletin 
prepared by the committee on elementary, second- 
ary, and adult education of the Missouri Home 
Economics Association under the chairmanship of 
Esther E. Prevey. 

Called “Homemaking and Family Life Educa- 
tion—Adult Program: Suggestions and Ideas,” the 
publication suggests ideas and techniques that lead 
to variety and flexibility. It includes a short state- 
ment on the philosophy of adult education, a sec- 
tion on planning the program, methods which 
promote learning (in which variety is strongly 
recommended and 13 techniques are described); 
values in discussion and characteristics of growth- 
promoting discussion; as well as reference sources 
and addresses of sources of inexpensive materials. 

On the subject of values in discussion, the bul- 
letin points out that the discussion method is basic 
in adult education and that group discussion means 
that the members of the group think out loud, in 
an orderly fashion, analyzing and discovering solu- 
tions to problems, evaluating ideas, discovering 
facts, and coming to some conclusion or judgment 
of a particular situation, proposal, or action. 


Two-Language Leaflets 
Aid Nutrition in New York City 


The New York City Department of Welfare 
in co-operation with the nutrition bureau of the 
City Department of Health has prepared a colorful 
leaflet called “Meals to Keep Your Family Healthy,” 
which it is printing in both an English and a 
Spanish version—the latter using foods common to 
the Puerto Rican food pattern. 

The leaflets are directed to public assistance 
families and social service staff of the Welfare 
Department and are designed to reach and educate 
families with low incomes to the importance of 
nutritious and economical meals. They describe 
and illustrate Seven Basic Food Groups and daily 
food requirements; explain how to achieve bal- 
anced appetizing diets on a limited budget; list 
menus for each day of the week that are planned 
within the food allowances of persons receiving 
public assistance; give tips on shopping; suggest 
making meal times happy times; point out “You'll 
feel and look better—have more energy.” 
Limited supplies of the leaflets are available 
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upon request to the Department of Welfare, 250 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Consumer Interests Committee 
Favors Adoption of Metric System 


At its annual meeting at AHEA headquarters 
earlier this year, the AHEA consumer interests 
committee declared itself in favor of the adoption 
of the metric system of weights and measures 
for general use in the United States and recom- 
mended that we work toward adoption and use 
of the metric system by (1) encouraging its use 
when practical and (2) giving school children 
visual experience in using these units. 

The committee also recommends the adoption 
and use of standard units of heat measurements. 


Consumer Interests Committee 
in Kansas Opposes Trading Stamps 


The consumer interests committee of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association recommended several 
months ago that the Kansas Association support 
the following resolution: 

Inasmuch as trading stamps tend to become an added 
cost of marketing which in a competitive market is either 
passed on to the consumer or passed back to the producer, 
and inasmuch as these costs cannot be justified in terms of 
improved quality of product, better informed consumer- 
buyers, or reduced costs of marketing, the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association favors legal and other measures designed 
to rid the market of trading stamps. 

Nothing in this resojution should be construed to imply 
that individual consumers should or should not save stamps 
as long as they are made available by retailers. 

The resolution was adopted by the Kansas Home 
Economics Association. 

Later the Kansas state legislature passed a bill 
to eliminate trading stamps in the state, effective 
April 1, 1958. 


New York HEIB’s 
Offer Communications Scholarships 


The New York Home Economists in Business 
are offering five scholarships to New York Uni- 
versity’s Communications Workshop July 22 to 
August 9. Scholarships are open to the HEIB 
members themselves to help them improve their 
own professional ability in the area of public 
information. The workshop is one of four regional 
ones planned by the National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications and the co-operating 


institutions. 
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Lt. George C. Picht, assistant commissary officer at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, checks a sample batch 
of jellied salad being prepared by home economist 
Gerry deMauro and leadingman cook Charles Turner 


>” 


as a new addition to the “middies’” menus. 


Home Economics 
Visits Annapolis 


Future admirals of the fleet—3600 of them—got 
their first taste of home economics in January—and 
liked it. Literally, that is, for home economics 
came to Annapolis in the person of Gerry deMauro, 
institutional dietitian called in to help improve the 
diet of midshipmen at the Naval Academy. 

The first woman ever brought into the Academy's 
commissary and mess department and first dietitian 
to serve there in 110 years, Miss deMauro was on 
loan from the institutional products division of 
General Foods Corporation. Her task was to step 
up the middies’ interest in salads, to add new dishes 
and more eye appeal to their menus, and cut costs 
as well. 

Quite an assignment, it was, in terms of the 
3600 portions to be ready and every meal timed 
so precisely that the 3600 midshipmen can form 
their units, march into the mess hall, be served at 
a single sitting, eat their meal, and return to 
classes within an hour. Menu planning must con- 
sider the 7-hour gap between luncheon and dinner, 
and the midday meal must be sufficiently heavy to 
carry the midshipmen through the afternoon and 
the required 2% hours of afternoon athletics and 
still be light enough that they do not doze in 
classes. The average young man’s predilection for 
meat and potatoes and aversion to salads were 
other factors on the debit side of the assignment 
at the Academy. 

Assets were the encouragement of Commander 
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Louis W. LeForge, Jr., midshipmen’s commissary 
officer, and of his assistant, Lt. George C. Picht, 
whose interest in the nutritional aspects of the 
diet is easily matched by their appreciation of the 
psychological aspects of menu planning and food 
preparation and of the education in a variety of 
foods still in progress for young men in their late 
teens, as well as the ardent interest of all the com- 
missary personnel in providing the “best of every- 
thing for the middies.” 

Working with the leadingman cook, Charles 
Turner, who has been at Annapolis for 42 years, 
and with other commissary personnel whose aver- 
age length of service is 24 years, the guest home 
economist soon found that new recipes and new 
food ideas must be workable in the kitchen before 
they can reach the dining room. Therefore, she 
emphasized production techniques that could be 
adapted to equipment and facilities at hand. For 
salads, for example, she devised a method of chill- 
ing gelatin in 100-gallon kettles with ice and water 
and using the regular table serving dishes for 
molds. Attractively garnished, the salads were per- 
fectly acceptable in the serving dishes rather than 
in individual portions, an impossibility for 3600 
servings. Another speed-up procedure was to de- 
tach a salad crew from the over-all pool of general 
cooks and train them in specialized salad making 
procedures—with the result that the 3600 portions 
of a frozen fruit salad are now being completely 
prepared in 45 minutes. 

Turning to desserts—already a favorite of the 
midshipmen—Miss deMauro’s problem was one of 
greater eye appeal and lower costs. On lemon 
pies, for instance, she cut costs 7 cents per pie—a 
considerable amount when multiplied by 600 pies, 
and a saving that can be applied on more of the 
boys’ favorite steaks or used to introduce other 
new foods into the menus. 

A taste-panel, meal-time questionnaires, and reg- 
ular weighing of plate waste have been other 
criteria used by the officers to verify the success 
of new salads and menus. The test results on the 
new salads “were very positive” the officers re- 
ported, with the frozen fruit salad the most popular 
of the new dishes. 

Miss deMauro is an AHEA member and a gradu- 
ate of Pratt Institute. In addition to such loan as- 
signments as the Naval Academy, her position as 
an institutional dietitian includes work in the east- 
ern United States with school lunch programs and 
other organizations interested in improving tech- 
niques, revamping menu making, or solving par- 
ticular large-scale feeding problems. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Florence M. 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Any noise in your classroom? S. W. Homes. 
Clearing House 31, No. 7 (March 1957), pp. 
387-390. 

This provocative article deals not with disorder 
as its title might suggest but rather with the sources 
and amount of semantic noises that are inaudible 
and thus hamper communication between the 
teacher and pupils. Semantic noise is described 
as the supersonic noise which inaudibly drowns out 
what we say to pupils. 

Some sources of semantic noises which may inter- 
fere with the information source (the teacher) 
transmitting a clear signal might be: insufficient 
knowledge of the learning process, ignorance of the 
factors making for readable writing and hearable 
speaking, lack of knowledge of subject matter, lack 
of interest, questionable motivation, poor physical 
condition. Sources of semantic noises in the destina- 
tion (the pupil) might be: lack of motivation, 
inadequate preparation for listening, sleepiness, low 
vitality, boredom, personal stimuli such as a whisper 
or a glance from a friend. 

What can we do about the semantic noises that 
get in the way of our communicating with pupils? 
We can become aware of the problem and do some 
honest self-analysis. We can try to get rid of each 
noise as we become aware of its existence. As a 
general precaution, the author suggests a continual 
check to see how our messages are getting 


through. 


Adult education and intergroup relations, M. P. 
Cuworowsky and H. Sprecer. Adult Leadership 
5, No. 9 (March 1957), pp. 270-273, 286. 

The authors present a thorough discussion of the 
basic considerations in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions and the problems created by prejudice and 
discrimination. They feel that adult education must 
help to develop citizen behavior in accord with our 
democratic ideals. In so doing, adult education 


would become a partner with the law of the land 
in helping to bring about non-violent social 
change. 

Thus, the challenges of intergroup relations to 
adult education can be stated: to help build a 
culture in which there is awareness, understanding, 
acceptance, and respect for all groups; in which 
diversity of composition is looked upon as an asset 
instead of a liability; in which there is co-operative 
interaction under an over-arching democratic value 
pattern. 

Good intergroup relations must be an integral 
part of education. The Negro mother and the 
white mother who come together to discuss their 
babies’ health problems may foster greater respect 
for one another's groups than the class on minority 
problems in which neither mother meets the 
other. 


New conditions confront education, F. S. Cuase. 
School Rev. 65, No. 1 (Spring 1957), pp. 3- 
11. 

The last 40 years have brought so many changes 
in science, technology, production, transportation, 
and communication that the author questions 
whether the schools as now constituted and sup- 
ported can carry the burden of preparing men to 
cope with these changes already upon us. 

Five factors which make the task of the school 
more exacting are discussed: (1) the tremendous 
enlargement of the environment to be understood 
and the culture to be transmitted; (2) the increas- 
ing level of literacy and technical skill required for 
effective work in industry, government, and the 
professions; (3) the need for establishing inter- 
cultural communication as a basis for building a 
world community; (4) the problem of preparing 
the individual for effective participation in public 
policy in an era when bad decisions can so quickly 
bring calamity; (5) the constantly accelerating rate 
of change which makes forecasting hazardous and 
outspeeds the efforts of education to draw abreast 
of needs. 

The process of redefining our educational objec- 
tives and procedures should enlist the best think- 
ing of our generation. This task has the following 
aspects: re-examination and revision of sequences 
of learning experiences provided in schools and 
colleges; preparation of teachers with emphasis on 
those who have sound scholarship, an understand- 
ing of human development, and skill in motivating 
learners toward high achievement; research in 
methods of instruction and experimental tryouts of 
promising ideas; redesigning the administrative 
structure and improving administrative leader- 


ship. 
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Contributed by Curistrine NEWARK 
Ohio State University 


Part-time farming: its influence on young 
families, C. H. Huiman. Research Bull. 775, 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Wooster, Ohio (May 1956), 
70 pp 
Husbands and/or wives from 270 young, part- 

time farming families were interviewed—77 per 

cent farm owners and 23 per cent renters. The 
majority hoped eventually to farm full time. About 
three-fourths stated that it would be impossible to 
provide adequate living for their families and/or 
get ahead financially without off-farm employment. 

One-sixth of the wives were working. 

Respondents indicated that schooling had not 
prepared them with knowledge and skills they 
might use effectively either in farming or in home- 
making. Stressed particularly was need for more 
knowledge relative to time and energy management 
in the home or on the farm, management and 
proper allocation of income, purchasing and man- 
agement of farm and home equipment, and 
special problems in management of small farms. 

Of considerable concern was the long-time prob- 
lem of accumulating cash and/or credit necessary 
for enlarging the present farm. Much effort was 
being made to modernize and adequately equip 
the home, much of the operator’s free time and 
non-farm income going into this. 

There is need for increased personal contacts of 
these families with recognized sources of farm and 
home information. Needed also is more planning 
in organizations for social and recreational activities 
and opportunity for family rather than individual 
participation. 

Families were content with rural living. Reasons 
given were: the country gives more wholesome 
living and is a better place to rear children; living 
costs are lower; there is more economic security; 
and there is satisfaction in personal enterprise. 


Evaluation of supervised farm loans in Hillsdale 
County, Michigan, C. R. Horrer, J. K. Borex, 
and W. E. Borex. Tech. Bull. 257, Mich. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., East Lansing, Mich. (June 1956), 
32 pp. 

This survey of 97 families receiving loans from 
the Farmers’ Home Administration and 84 families 
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receiving non-FHA loans showed that borrowers 
repaid loans satisfactorily, were satisfied with the 
way loans were made and with associated super- 
visory services, and had favorable opinions of the 
FHA. 

The article compares FHA and non-FHA families 
as to level of living, organization participation, 
informal participation, and other factors. Families 
who received FHA loans benefited from them and 
did not lose status because of the loans. 


Do trading stamps affect food costs? Marketing 
Res. Rept. 147, U.S. Dept. Agr., Marketing Serv., 
Marketing Research Div., Washington, D. C. 
(Jan. 1957), 6 pp. 

This first report of a study of effects of food 
trading stamps and associated practices on market- 
ing organization, costs, and efficiency explains 
basic characteristics of such plans, discusses infor- 
mation relating to development and use of stamps, 
and considers relevant issues and economic prob- 
lems facing retailers and consumers as a result of 
using stamps. 

In 1956, more than 400 companies were supply- 
ing stamps—totaling more than six million dollars 
to retailers of all types. Half of all families were 
saving stamps. These stamps originated in the 
1890's, but their use has expanded rapidly since 
1950. They cost retailers two to three cents per 100. 
Books containing 1200 to 1500 stamps are worth 
$2 to $3 in terms of retail prices of premiums. 

Short- and long-term effects of stamps are dis- 
cussed briefly. Later reports will develop further 
the areas cited above as well as consumer response 
to stamps, extent to which changes in consumer 
buying habits will affect sale of foods and organiza- 
tion of the market, and relevant legislation affecting 
use of stamps. 


Checklist of state advertising statutes. Printers’ 
Ink 250, No. 10 ( Mar. 8, 1957), pp. 38, 42+. 
This checklist for 19 categories of statutes shows 

range and scope of state legislation dealing with 

commodity advertising. 

Nine states have laws prohibiting bait advertis- 
ing, and six have laws concerning misrepresentation 
of value. Twenty-eight states have some type of 
legislation regarding trading stamps: 6, taxing; 9, 
licensing; 19, regulating; 1 prohibiting. Sixteen 
have some regulation of premium coupons. There 
is some question as to the precise scope or con- 
stitutionality of some of the statutes. Fifteen other 
types of legislation, including food and drug, dairy 
products, and margarine advertising, are given. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Giapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Teen-age consumers, economics for consumers. 
Consumer Repts. 22, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 139- 
142. 

Why are advertisers wooing the teen-agers? 
Teen-agers furnish a rapidly growing market both 
in numbers and purchasing power, and buying 
patterns they establish now may well mold future 
markets. About 800,000 teen- -agers have steady 
jobs, and nearly five million have part-time jobs 
after school and on Saturdays. Nine billion dollars 
worth of buying power makes teen-agers powerful 
figures whose opinions, interests, and purchases are 
carefully studied and subtly encouraged. With the 
national trend of earlier marriage, many teen-agers 
become brides and grooms at, or before, twenty. 
According to Business Week (June 1, 1956), teen- 
ager’s influence on family spending is character- 
ized as a “pressure which ranks with that of the 
most powerfully organized lobby.” More than half 
the teens expect to influence the family choice of 
automobile; about one-fourth of teen-age boys 16 
to 19 own or have part ownership in some kind 
of car. 

Record shops report that 57 per cent of the 
teen-agers buy records. Soft drinks are gulped 
down by the thousands; cosmetic, cigarette, and 
other firms are alert to the growing teen-age trade. 
Teen-agers appear to be more interested in style 
and color for clothing than materials or workman- 
ship, according to shop owners. 

The lure of possessions and being able to spend 
money are goals which have captured many teen- 
agers; shoplifting has become an increasing prob- 
lem. A great challenge faces parents and teachers. 
Teen-agers must be given buying guidance. They 
must be taught to understand the responsibilities 
of the consumer as well as the merchant. 


Fads and facts as the bases of child-care prac- 
tices, M. J. Senn, MD. Children 4, No. 2 (Mar.- 
Apr., 1957), pp. 43-47. 

Impressions from a historical review of child 
development research: 

1. Trends in child care often do not await scientific 
evidence for support but come as rebellion to 

practices for one reason or another which were 
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considered unsatisfactory or injurious, as the 
rigid, impersonal feeding and routinized sched- 
ules of the 1920's. 

. Trends may develop from the research of one 
interested group if given sufficient publicity and 
if the general public is ready to accept such 
ideas; for instance, the concern of parents and 
communities in adolescent behavior and the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

3. Findings from child research may have a de- 
layed influence on child care; considerable time 
elapsed before Freud’s writings were widely read 
with sympathetic understanding. 

4. Current research is multiprofessional and more 
comprehensive in nature, which adds techniques 
for studying the “whole” child living in a family, 
going to school, and playing with others in a 
community setting. Today, the meaning of be- 
havior is more important than the collection of 
various details. 

5. What are some of the current findings par- 
ticularly valuable to parents? The most impor- 
tant single finding is the wide variety of normal 
differences in human beings. Present-day re- 
search is re-enforcing the important role of the 
unconscious in human behavior and the estab- 
lishment of early, stable, happy relationships. 
Some longitudinal studies show that normal 
children exhibit but outgrow characteristics 
which distress their parents, as temper outbursts, 
nailbiting, thumbsucking, jealousy. Traits which, 
in excess, may indicate mental illness in adults 
may appear from time to time in normal children. 
Such traits worry the parents, not the children; 
the persons needing help are the worriers, that is, 
parents! Social class and community influences 
may encourage one type of behavior in some 
children but disapprove of the same behavior 
for other children. Play and leisure interests 
seem to be related to social class. Other find- 
ings indicate the relationship between optimum 
physical well-being and mental and social de- 
velopment. 

6. Child-care practices in the United States have 
evolved from the idea of legal and spiritual pro- 
tection to the idea of study for the child’s best 
interests physically, mentally, and socially. 

7. Some present-day trends indicate a critical shift 
from permissiveness toward extreme coercion: 
directing infant feeding toward a more definite 
schedule; warning parents against “too much 
love,” and avoiding the frills in education, in 


to 


some instances anything beyond the traditional 
three R’s. 
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Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Flavor of selected vegetables grown in pesticide- 
contaminated soils, G. L. Gmprn, A. B. Parks, 
and H. Reyrnotps. J. Agr. & Food Chem. 5, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1957), pp. 44-48. 

Carrots, turnips, and green beans were grown 
in soil previously exposed to various insecticides. 
All vegetables were washed and rinsed and carrots 
and turnips were pared before cooking. Judges 
rated vegetables grown on soil exposed to benzene 
hexachloride low in flavor and general accepta- 
bility. The appearance of off-flavor in beans 
provided evidence of absorption of benzene hexa- 
chloride or its decomposition products into the 
edible portions of the plant. 


Factors affecting the dispersibility of “instantly 
dissolving” dry milks, A. H. Bocxian, G. F. 
Stewart, and A. L. Tapret. Food Research 22, 
No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1957), pp. 69-75. 

Samples of spray-dried nonfat milk, instant dry 
milk made from it, and three instant dry milks 
purchased on the retail market were examined for 
wettability and dispersibility. Distribution of alpha 
and beta lactose forms, formation of casein-lactose 
compounds, decreases in soluble lactalbumin and 
lactoglobulin fractions did not provide satisfactory 
explanations of differences in these characteristics. 
Large particles and concentration of soluble com- 
ponents such as lactose and chloride near the sur- 
face of particles and less soluble components such 
as calcium caseinate in the interior of particles were 
characteristic of the instant dry milks. 


Effect of gamma irradiation on cake mixes at 
high and low moisture levels, H. E. BauMAN, 
H. Baeper, J. A. Stem, C. G. Harret, and R. A. 
Larsen. Food Tech. 11, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 
193-196. 

White cake batters and dry white and spice 
cake mixes were exposed to various dosages of 
gamma rays. Chemical analysis showed no differ- 
ences in total sugar, reducing sugar, and fat con- 
tents, and in iodine number of extracted fat, 
monoglyceride level, acidity, and pH of untreated 
and treated batters and mixes. Enzyme activity was 
unaffected, but gelling properties were reduced 
with irradiation. In batters, the level of exposure 
necessary to reduce bacterial population resulted in 


unsatisfactory baking performance. However, in 
mixes the bacterial numbers could be reduced at 
levels which did not affect baking properties. 


Flavor of untreated, oiled, and thermostabilized 
shell eggs after storage at 34°F, S. F. Banwarrt, 
A. F. Carin, and O. J. Corrermx. Food Tech. 
11, No. 3 ( Mar. 1957), pp. 200-204. 

Eggs oiled by submersion in oil at 130°F for 
30 seconds, thermostabilized in oil at 130°F for 16 
minutes, and untreated were stored at 34°F for 
periods up to 8 months. In terms of Haugh units, 
based on weight and albumen height, untreated 
eggs showed the greatest and thermostabilized the 
smallest decrease in quality during storage; but all 
were within grade A standards. Untreated eggs, 
either scrambled or soft-cooked, showed less de- 
velopment of off-flavor than did oiled or thermo- 
stabilized eggs. 


The time-temperature tolerance of frozen foods: 
IV. Objective tests to measure adverse changes 
in frozen vegetables, W. C. Diernicn et al. 
Food Tech. 11, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 109-113. 
As part of a large study of time-temperature 

relationships in frozen foods, reduced and _ total 
ascorbic acid, chlorophyll, pheophytin contents, and 
reflectance measurements of color were determined 
for frozen peas and beans. Decreases in reduced 
ascorbic acid paralleled changes in color measured 
by conversion of chlorophyll to pheophytin, and 
both measurements correlated well with time-tem- 
perature history of product. However, information 
on the reduced ascorbic acid content of the raw 
sample is required in order to infer time- 
temperature storage conditions from reduced as- 
corbic acid content, whereas measurement of both 
reduced and oxidized forms of ascorbic acid in 
stored frozen samples only yielded information on 
storage conditions when retention data were not 
available. 


Growth of micrococci in cooked ham, M. E. 
McDrvirt and D. L. HusseMann. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 33, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 238-242. 
Boned rolled hams weighing 814 to 10 pounds 

were cooked in an electric oven at 300°F to an 

internal temperature of 170°F. The numbers of 
micrococci found in raw ham were variable but 

averaged 27,000 per gram. On the average, 570 

survived the cooking temperatures. Growth studies 

and pH changes indicated rapid growth occurred 

in cooked ham held at room temperature for 3 

to 18 hours. 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


This is gardening’s golden age, J. Lawson. House 
Beautiful 99, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 100-113+. 
Technological advances such as weed killers, 

power mowers, dramatic developments in plants 

and garden chemicals, and balanced plant nutrients 
in packages have brought the enjoyment of garden- 
ing into everyday American life. Contemporary 
gardeners can be imaginative and creative. No 
yard need be too small to provide for children. 
There can be a serenity in gardens today, although 
they may be located very close to bustling high- 
ways. Gardeners with gourmet taste can specialize 
in vegetables and fruit plantings. Getting full use 
and beauty in small space may be skillfully achieved 
by utilizing professional help in landscape design. 

Indoor-outdoor rooms may be blended to give 

illusion of space. 


Tomorrow’s test home, D. Hurr. Popular Sci. 
Monthly 170, No, 1 (Jan. 1957), pp. 177-181+. 
This house, called X-100, presents ideas for 

future use. The X-100 is primarily an experiment 

in space, light, materials, and gadgets. It was con- 
structed by the Joseph L. Eichler organization of 

Northern California and was designed by architects 

Jones and Emmons. The design emphasizes free- 

flowing space. Glass, steel, and plastic materials 

are utilized in the basic structure. The house can 
have almost any interior plan, since the walls bear 
no load. 

Among the innovations in technology which are 
being tried out are: glass walls driven by electric 
motors, which slide out of the way; area lighting 
controlled by dimmers, making available any de- 
sired light intensity; built-in appliances incorpo- 
rated in certain furniture design; plants growing in 
ground spaces left in the concrete-slab floor. 


One hundred years of significant building. Archi- 
tectural Record 121, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 199- 
206. 

Collected here are photographs showing 11 ex- 
amples of the 14 houses nominated by Architectural 
Record’s panel as the most significant houses built 
in America during the past 50 years. The vigorous 
and imaginative design of houses in America today 
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has been influenced by the architects whose works 
were selected. Some of the houses are: 

Frank Lloyd Wright—F. C. Robie House, Chi- 
cago (1909 )—tied for first 

Frank Lloyd Wright—E. J. Kaufman House, Bear 
Run, Pennsylvania (1936 )—tied for first 

Frank Lloyd Wright—“Taliesin West,” Phoenix 
(1937 to date )—second 

Frank Lloyd Wright—Avery Coonley House, 
Riverside, Illinois (1908 )—tied for fifth 

Greene and Greene—D. R. Gamble House, Pasa- 
dena (1908 )—sixth 

Philip Johnson—1950 Philip Johnson House, New 
Canaan (1950)—seventh 

Paul Rudolph—Walker Guest House, Sanibel 
Island, Florida (1953 )—eighth 

Awards for ninth and tenth places were made to 
residences designed by architects Irving Gill, Har- 
well Hamilton Harris, Richard Neutra, and Mies 
Van der Rohe, covering designs executed from 


1917 to 1951. 


These are the records that a person needs to 
keep. U.S. News & World Rept. 42, No. 2 (Jan. 
11, 1957), pp. 70-71. 

Keep these records on file at home or at office: 
receipts for bills paid; safe-deposit box keys; 
guarantees on appliances and machinery; family 
Bible, for notation of births, marriages, deaths; 
credentials for boat owners; pedigrees and licenses 
for dogs; hunting and fishing licenses; records of 
expenditures with receipts for income tax purposes; 
records of Social Security tax paid for domestic 
employees; bank statements and canceled checks; 
receipts for installment payments, for example: 
mortgages, automobiles, and appliances. 

There are other personal-identification records 
which should be carried on the person and still 
other non-replaceable records which should be kept 
in a strong box or safe-deposit box. 


Secrets of good decorating, F. Byerty. Better 
Homes & Gardens 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1957), pp. 
60-65. 

When you are decorating a room, the author 
points out, it is important to select a dominant 
theme, letting it inspire all your decorating. Color- 
photographs illustrate the following suggestions: 
Combine wood and fabric of similar colors; choose 
suitable lighting fixtures to highlight a focal point; 
use white to achieve simplicity; combine a variety 
of textures; repeat colors and lines found in a paint- 
ing which inspires a room; use a basic color boldly 
with few and flattering accents. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by LEVELLE Woop 
Ohio State University 


Help workers work easier, L. H. Korscnevar. 
Institutions 40, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 135-139. 
Production is affected by fatigue of the worker. 

We need to learn what makes him tired and under- 

stand his body reactions. Minimum fatigue is pro- 

duced when his muscles are relaxed and rhythmic 
smooth motions are employed at a steady rate. 

Tasks that should require minimum energy are 

often tiring because of faulty work habits. Atten- 

tion is called to a previous installment of this series 
in which principles of motion economy are sum- 
marized. 

Studies indicate that a rest period is most valu- 
able if taken just as the worker begins to tire. An 
increased amount of energy is required to do work 
toward the end of the work shift, and monotony 
and boredom increase fatigue. Good working con- 
ditions relieve strain; especially important is proper 
height of the work surface. Percentage increases 
in energy requirement, heart beat, breathing, and 
blood pressure of a person when working at good 
and improper work heights are listed with sugges- 
tions for determining the best work surface height 
for an individual. 


Needed—more human research, C. E. Goope. 
Personnel J. 35, No. 10 (Mar. 1957), pp. 368-371. 
This article contains a plea for more real knowl- 

edge of human nature in order to maintain a bal- 

ance with mechanical power and physical sciences. 

Industry and individual investigators contribute 
much, but research in the social sciences is in the 
pioneer stage. We have long assumed facts in this 
area of research but need to have them verified and 
related to practice in solving problems of human 
behavior. The writer suggests the need for a central 
planning and co-ordinating group to fit together all 
human research activities regardless of government 
or private sponsorship. 


Tools for cost and quality control, K. Harr. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), 
pp. 264-270. 

Control of costs and maintenance of consistent 
food quality standards is a challenge to all food 
service operators. Variability of raw foods, skills 
and productivity of workers, production conditions, 
and equipment performance affect costs and quality 
and must be controlled. 
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Sound menu construction is important. Simple, 
inexpensive menu items, if carefully prepared, are 
always popular. Controls for purchasing, receiving, 
requisitioning, and sorting should be clear, specific, 
and adhered to. Be sure your recipes are under- 
stood and followed; keep them clear, concise, and 
standardized. Complete job descriptions and work 
schedules keep employee costs at a minimum and 
worker productivity high. Food supervisors should 
be trained to be alert to the quality of the food at 
every step in its production. Preventive mainte- 
nance will keep equipment costs down. Use food 
and labor cost reports to improve your operation. 

All of these tools are discussed with the sug- 
gestion that original thinking be done in regard 
to sharpening and realigning them for use in a 
particular organization. “Management is dependent 
on the wits of a supervisory staff who will examine 
every crevice and come up with the answers.” 


Every successful dietitian must know how to 
communicate ideas, R. L. Trrus. Hospitals 31, 
No. 5 (Mar. 1957), pp. 70-74. 

Communications, records, personnel, and super- 
vision are listed as important phases of organiza- 
tion. Discussion is limited mainly to the first two. 

Collection of pertinent information and clear 
statement of facts for any proposed plan by the 
dietitian is convincing and helps to create mutual 
understanding with the administrator and members 
of the dietitian’s staff. One example cited is: 
description of the proposed plan accompanied by 
specifications for new equipment and diagram of 
its arrangement, graphic reports of anticipated 
savings to be effected by the change, and a possible 
alternate solution. 

Effective communications with all related depart- 
ments and a complete, usable system of records 
are important in the proper functioning of the food 
service. 


Improvement of food flavor, fat stability, and 
nutritional value with sesame products, E. F. 
Grape, P. W. ANnperson, and A. F. Hovrorrr. 
Food Tech. 11, No. 3 (Mar. 1957), pp. 185-188. 
New varieties of this ancient seed plant have 

been developed for growth in the United States. 
Research studies for uses other than traditional 
coating of seeds on surface of bread and rolls 
reveal many possibilities. Grinding the heat- 
processed seed releases the oil and yields a flavor- 
rich product, high in antioxidant value. It was 
found particularly satisfactory when used in food 
products containing animal fats. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Epna T. OLson 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Mothers of twins have to find short cuts, B. 
Spock, MD. Ladies’ Home J. (Jan. 1957), pp. 24, 
111. 

Mothers of twins found short cuts which have 
direct application to the care of single-born children 
as well. These include: (1) A surprising proportion 
of mothers of twins were able successfully to breast 
feed their twins for a number of months—saved 
time, energy, and gave great satisfaction. (2) If 
they bottle fed the twins, they found the use of 
bottleholders for both babies helpful. (3) If bubbles 
bothered the babies, the twin first finished with 
his bottle would be rolled onto his stomach in bed 
to see if he could bring up his own bubbles while 
the mother was busy with the second twin. (4) A 
number of mothers dispensed with changing 
diapers before feeding, thereby saving time when 
the babies were most impatient. The change after 
the feeding is important. (5) Some mothers folded 
the diapers to give more thicknesses than usual 
where needed for absorption. Use of diaper liners 
at the time of day when bowel movement was 
expected saved laundry. (6) The feeding of solid 
food to both children propped up in a stuffed chair 
or a feeding table built for twins seemed to work 
best and save time. The feeding table with adjust- 
able seat angle permits the very young child who 
is hardly ready to sit up to be put in a semi- 
reclining position. (7) Time was saved by bunch- 
ing all solid foods into two feedings a day and 
giving one solid meal by spoon, the other in a 
bottle (cereal and fruit mixed together with 
the formula in the six p.m. bottle, with a nipple 
hole as big as the head of a pin). (8) Bathing 
was solved by various solutions: two different 
baths at different hours; a bath for two in the 
evening with the father giving one; two baths in 
the same water; a bath for each baby every other 
day with careful cleaning of face and diaper region 
between times. (9) For extra help, these solutions 
seem to work out well: a neighbor coming in for 
two weeks to give one feeding; a high school girl 
coming in the late afternoon; a cleaning woman 
once or twice a week for a month or two; or the 
father giving alternate feedings at night or all of 
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night feedings every other night, or doing other 
jobs as giving baths and making formulas. (10) 
Regular feeding schedules were found less frustrat- 
ing to both mother and child. The aim of a sensible 
schedule as soon as it is comfortable is one that 
suits the infant and the rest of the family too. 


Nutritional knowledge and practices, C. M. 
Younc, K. Berresrorp, and B. Greer WALDNER. 
Public Health Repts. 71, No. 5 (May 1956), pp. 
437-492. 

A study in New York State demonstrated that 
in a number of families where there were dietary 
inadequacies, lack of income was not the primary 
cause. Completed interviews of 331 families in 
Rochester and 315 in Syracuse comprised the study 
made in 1953. Age, formal education of home- 
maker, and family income were factors considered 
in tabulating results. Nutritional knowledge and 
performance of the homemaker appeared to be 
definitely related. The report also showed that: 
family food shopping was done chiefly by the 
homemaker, usually once a week; meals were not 
planned much ahead of time; more than 40 per cent 
of the interviewees plan on the day or “last 
moment”; two-thirds said they had a_ specific 
amount to spend for food each week or month; 
92 per cent of homemakers felt their families were 
getting all the needed foods; two-thirds, par- 
ticularly the young homemakers, encountered diffi- 
culty in planning, buying or preparing food, and 
two-thirds of these asked for help. Their problems 
included: obtaining variety, planning to suit all 
family needs, budgeting, making quick meals, and 
planning special diets. Magazines and newspapers 
ranked as primary sources of information on what 
to feed a family. Mothers and relatives were per- 
sons mentioned most often as sources. The physi- 
cian was cited as most often giving nutrition infor- 
mation. Recipes and information on food prepara- 
tion with information on meal planning were used 
more extensively than any other material supplied. 


Are you adaptable? G. Baxer. J. Lifetime Living 

22, No. 6 (Dec. 1956), pp. 78-79. 

To survive in a difficult, changing world, we 
must be good adapters. We need to adapt to con- 
ditions as they are, not to conditions as we think 
they should be. Some of the adaptions to the 
world around us include: physical—through work, 
rest, exercise, and play; mental—the gift of reason 
and power to control what we will think; emotional 
—anger, fear, hate, and other emotions; spiritual— 


recognizing the principle of “God within us.” 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. KEENEY 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


The future of textiles, F. Lesuuz. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 46, No. 4 (Feb. 25, 1957), pp. 123, 124, 
135. 

The future of textiles appears to be a profitable 
one if we apply intelligence and imagination to 
merchandising methods. 

Modernizing merchandising methods as much as 
we have modernized our technology will be a great 
undertaking; yet it must be done before men with 
no knowledge of textiles enter this field. Problems 
of the textile industry have been blamed on 
Japanese imports, government subsidies, indecisive- 
ness of farm programs, and many other factors; 
but we have not noticed a loss of market for textiles. 
In 1929, 14 cents of the consumer dollar went into 
apparel. This dropped to less than 12 cents by 
1948 and to 7.9 cents in 1954. With the 20 per cent 
increase in population and a predicted 500 to 570 
billion dollar national income, the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton and synthetic fibers should be 
increased. 

It is important that we realize a difference be- 
tween promotion and advertising and make each 
contribute to the industry. It is not difficult to give 
the public what it wants if you have it, but the 
art of merchandising lies in making the public 
want what you can give. We need to study the 
causes for the decline of the importance of clothing 
and encourage promotional efforts with a com- 
bination of appeals. We must have a campaign 
to stimulate American women to dress up and to 
re-establish apparel as a sign of family status. 

Our basic problem, however, is to make the con- 
suming public as textile-conscious as it is car- 
conscious and television-conscious. The simple 
answer would be the direct approach of a co- 
operative industry effort; yet we must also have the 
foresight of leadership. 


Vanishing fabric boundaries, [Editorial.] Am. 

Fabrics 39 (Winter 1957), pp. 22-24. 

Our new high-powered, mobile America gives 
the textile industry many problems. After centuries 
of slow textile growth, we have emerged into an 
era of change when fabrics can no longer be classi- 
fied by season or use, fiber or weight. 

Following the war there was a demand for year- 
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round fabrics. Blends were one answer to this 
need; but silk, cotton, and wool readily assumed 
their place as all-year commodities. 

The impact of travel on fabrics has only begun 
to be felt. The fashion-fabric industry must act 
quickly to meet the needs of customers with fabrics 
that know no boundary lines. 

The man-made climate is also responsible for 
many changes in textile concepts. Improvements 
in heating equipment and home air conditioning 
are also eliminating the seasonal boundary and 
creating a demand for fabrics that adjust to vary- 
ing degrees of temperature. 

Fashion itself has been a force in eliminating 
boundary lines. Designers are less inhibited in 
their use of fabrics and refuse to be limited by 
tradition. Fabrics that were once considered suit- 
ing weight are being used for coats and dresses. 
Men’s wear fabrics are now appropriate for women’s 
wear, while silks, bright prints, and versatile cottons 
have succeeded equally well for both men’s and 


women’s wear. 


Camphene et le degraisseur—the origins of dry- 
cleaning, S. M. Epe:stery. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
46, No. 1 (Jan. 14, 1957), pp. 1-8. 

Cleanliness is an accepted thing today with 
billions of dollars being spent to maintain cleanli- 
ness in our homes, in our buildings, in our clothes, 
and on our own persons. This was not always so. 
The dry-cleaning industry, which does nearly two 
billion dollars of business per year in the United 
States, came of humble origin—not the result of a 
crude accident but as a result of developing skills 
over a long period. 

The first book on spot removing and cleaning 
was published in Germany in 1532. Apparently 
organic solvents were not known at that time. 

By the middle of the 17th century, oil of tur- 
pentine was being used in medicine and as a 
solvent for gums and resins used in painting or 
varnishing. It was not until] 1716 that turpentine 
was used to remove grease and oil stains on fabrics, 
and French cleaning became popular. This was a 
highly organized system of cleaning in which the 
garment was taken apart and each piece cleaned 
separately. By 1850, however, we find a well- 
established industry doing dry cleaning by im- 
mersing garments in the solvent. 

Further developments produced benzene, which 
restored the brilliancy of the new synthetic dye- 
stuffs on fabrics; kerosene; and gasoline, the by- 
product of kerosene, which became the common 


cleaning solvent. 


The following reports are available from AHEA headquarters: Conference of College 
Teachers of Textiles and Clothing, Central Region and Eastern Region, 1956, 50 cents 


each from AHEA headquarters. 
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Psychological Aspects of Aging. Edited by Joun 


E. Anperson. Washington, D.C.: American 

Psychological Association, Inc., 323 pp., $2. 

To the research worker who is attempting to 
establish needed research areas regarding aging, 
Psychological Aspects of Aging should provide a 
rich and fertile field. The professional person with 
a more general interest in aging would be likely 
to deepen his insight into the many aspects of 
aging and grow less prone to theorize without 
the facts. 

This volume reports the proceedings of a 1955 
Conference on Planning Research on the Psy- 
chological Aspects of Aging. It was held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Research, Division 
of Maturity and Old Age, American Psychological 
Association, with assistance from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. 

The organization of this publication is some- 
what unique. It consists of a compilation of pre- 
pared papers by participants in the conference, 
arranged under five topics or sections. Each section 
contains an introduction by the co-ordinator for 
the section, followed by the several papers and 
these followed by a general discussion in which all 
conferees participated. If at times the papers 
become rather technical, the recorded discussion 
serves to enlighten the reader lacking sufficient 
background in the psychological, biological, or 
social aspects of aging. 

Throughout the sessions countless numbers of 
questions were raised regarding aging. One illus- 
tration of questions raised in one area points up 
the scope of the sessions. The hypothesis was 
stated that energetic activity accompanied by a 
deep concern delays deterioration for a measurable 
time. Re-stated this might read—whether human 
beings wear out or rust out and when the process 
starts. Some of the other questions raised in this 
area were: Do cells and tissues disappear as a 
result of disuse? Does exercise promote health and 
increase longevity? Does active participation in 
intellectual activity preserve intelligence? Can we 
modify the downward changes in older age by 
providing stimulating environment and promoting 
opportunities for participation? When does the 
effect of use begin to diminish and how rapidly? 
The first appendix consists of a statistical sum- 


mary of research projects which would provide 
a starting point for answering such questions as: 
How much research is being devoted to aging? 
What disciplines are concerned? Where is it being 
done? What are some sources for keeping informed 
on research projects in this area? The second 
appendix describes an instrument for measuring 
social role performance. 

While the Conference was optimistic about aging 
as a field of research, it was not so optimistic about 
the practical procedures for stimulating and or- 
ganizing such research. This report raises many 
questions about present and future research on 
aging.—Lennan K. Backus, Michigan Extension 
Service. 


Boys Will Be Men. By Heren A. Burnuam, 
Evetyn G. Jones, and Heten D. Reprorp. Third 
Edition. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1957, 477 pp., $4. 

This is one of the few homemaking books written 
especially for boys at the secondary level. It is a 
revised and enlarged edition of The Boy and His 
Daily Living. Where a textbook is needed for a 
boys’ class the book is very suitable. The contents 
are well organized into units. The opening chapter 
challenges the boy to consider his goals for the 
future in planning his everyday life. Unit 2, “Rules 
of the Game,” deals with the subject of etiquette 
from the masculine point of view. Unit 3 or “What 
Shall I Wear?” includes spending money for clothes, 
clothes for the occasion, care of clothes, and per- 
sonal grooming. 

The book has 14 units with well-chosen, inter- 
esting titles. “Building Better Bodies” and “Let's 
Eat” includes the study of foods, their preparation 
and service; “Time Out” relates to home care of 
the sick; “Understanding Ourselves” and “Getting 
Along with Others” present material on personal 
and social relations; “After High School” helps 
with the choice between college and a job; “Con- 
cerning Consumers” and “Dollars and Sense” are 
useful in studying buying and budgeting; infor- 
mation on housing the family is included in “The 
House You Live In”; “When I Marry” touches on 
problems from the time a person chooses his life's 
partner until the children arrive; “We and Our 
Neighbors” points out some of the family’s com- 
munity responsibilities. 

Naturally in 469 pages it is impossible to treat 
all phases of homemaking in great detail, but the 
sections on foods and clothing are particularly 
helpful in teaching high school boys. Material 
about clothing for the teen-age boy is not plentiful, 
and this is certainly one of the best sources avail- 


able. 
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Anyone who teaches boys in homemaking classes 
will feel indebted to the authors for their excellent 
text for boys.—Rosemary HoweLt, Hermitage High 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 


Problems of Family Life and How to Meet 
Them. Edited by Maxwe tt S. Stewart. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1956, 227 
pp., $3.50. 

In this companion to his first volume, The Grow- 
ing Family, Maxwell Stewart has brought together 
a set of closely related subjects of special interest 
to husbands and wives in facing and solving prob- 
lems with their parents and in-laws, with their 
children, or with each other. 

The material in this volume is not new. It com- 
prises information found in ten widely circulated 
pamphlets originally edited by Mr. Stewart and 
published for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. The 
selection of pamphlets is excellent, in that it places 
under one cover, with an index of current timely 
references, such topics as Evelyn Duvall’s “Build- 
ing Your Marriage,” Edith Neisser's “How to Be a 
Good Mother-in-Law and Grandmother,” Stella 
Applebaum’s “Working Wives and Mothers,” 
Kathryn Close’s “Getting Ready to Retire,” and 
others. In editing these pamphlets for his new 
volume, Mr. Stewart deleted some of the delight- 
ful narratives and illustrations which made the 
pamphlets more appealing; but these deletions do 
not seem to detract from the subject matter. Be- 
cause of the choice of subjects and the index, this 
volume should prove useful for students and 
teachers interested in courses in family relations, as 
well as for family home reading.—Lea Cow es 
Masters, University of Alabama. 


The Challenge of Children. By Cooperative 
Parents’ Group OF PALISADES PRE-SCHOOL DrvI- 
sion & Moruers’ AND CHILDREN’s EDUCATIONAL 
Founpation, Inc. New York: Whiteside, Inc. 
and William Morrow and Company, 1957, pp. 
191, $3.75. 

This book, new in its approach to an under- 
standing of children, is philosophical in nature. 
It expresses the philosophy of a group of parents 
as they see and accept their responsibility of being 
parents. The book is in harmony with recent 
writings of educators in relation to personality 
development and guidance of young children. 

Although most of the book stimulates the readers’ 
thinking concerning his own role with children, 
there seems to be one weak spot in regard to some 
of the content of the chapter entitled “Natural 
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Health Through Natural Living.” The philosophy 
in this chapter does not seem to be the same as 
the one of love and understanding which the rest 
of the book supports. 

The book is written in popular style, which 
makes it easy reading for the lay public, but this 
does not keep it from being of value to students 
and teachers. Children do challenge us, but this 
writing should lend support and encouragement 
to parents as well as to challenge them to help all 
children and parents enjoy each other as they grow 
toward maturity.—JosepHive Horrer, Oklahoma 
A & M College. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Arruur T. 
Jersmp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957, 438 pp., $5. 

The author states that the purposes of his book 
are to help “those who are seeking to understand 
adolescents” and to aid older persons in under- 
standing the relation of their own adolescent years 
to their adult lives. In its simple, semitechnical 
style, the book serves well to meet the two pur- 
poses mentioned for persons with limited back- 
ground in the subject. More sophisticated students 
of adolescent psychology will find no new material 
presented. Dr. Jersild, as a professor of psychology 
of adolescence, has called on his knowledge of 
research literature in the field to document his 
presentation throughout. Earnest readers will find 
a follow-up of the footnotes and the imposing 
bibliography very helpful. 

The author is careful to merge overt aspects of 
adolescent behavior with inner feelings and re- 
actions which do not always show on the surface. 
Some readers will be critical of the limited attention 
given to sociological influences on the emotional 
and mental behavior of the adolescent. There is 
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some tendency to oversimplify certain areas of the 
book by treating them too lightly. 

By introducing the book with the place of ado- 
lescence in the total life span, the reader is early 
made aware of the developmental approach which 
characterizes the entire presentation. Adolescence 
is treated as a period in the lifelong attempt to 
realize selfhood and to reach maturity.—Manjorie 
Brown, Colorado State University. 


American Families. By Paut C. Giicx. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957, 240 pp., $6. 
This book is one in The Census Monograph 

Series. The author is the chief of the Social Statis- 

tics Branch, U. S. Bureau of the Census. Before 

joining the Bureau in 1939 as a family analyst, 
he taught classes in sociology, psychology, and 
statistics at the University of Wisconsin, DePauw 

University, and Whitman College. 

The author presents a demographic analysis of 
census data on American families at the mid- 
century. The analysis is largely descriptive rather 
than theoretical and is concerned with census data 
on family characteristics, covering the fields of 
family composition, social and economic character- 
istics of the family, and family formation and dis- 
solution. Some of the basic data included are not 
found in the Bureau of Census reports: There are 
graphic descriptions of family composition in rela- 
tion to advancing age of the family head and 
figures showing rates of marriage, separation, 
divorce, and widowhood. 

A new appraisal of the prospects for household 
and family formation was made and used as a 
basis for bringing up to date the projections for 
1960 and extending them to 1965, 1970, and 
1975. 

The subject matter is presented in 11 chapters 
including a summary. Charts, maps, and tables 
give the information in graphic form, and the 
author uses imagination and clear thinking in 
showing the interrelationships of the statistical 
findings. Documentation, a complete bibliography, 
three appendixes, and a complete index are in- 
cluded.—Myrte G. Corrett, Kansas State College. 


Introduction to Research. By Tyrus Hitiway. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1956, 284 
pp., $3.50. 

Introduction to Research should fill a real need 
in making the transition from undergraduate to 
graduate study less difficult than many young 
scholars find it today. It will furnish the teacher 
many guideposts in helping the student develop a 
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philosophy of advanced scholarship and an under- 
standing of what specialized study and research 
mean. It will give the student a historical and 
analytical description of the research process, its 
principles, and its methods, thereby clarifying and 
simplifying his approach to his own research 
problem. 

This book is intended as an orientation to re- 
search in all fields and, for this reader, it achieves 
this purpose. The first part depicts the develop- 
ment of the graduate school in the United States 
and the part that research plays in modern life. 
The second part deals with the general processes 
of research and describes in interesting detail the 
concept of research. Then follows a description of 
the four major techniques of research—the docu- 
mentary, the descriptive, the experimental, and the 
case history method. Finally, the importance of 
publication is emphasized and the characteristics 
of a good report and a scholarly article are de- 
fined. 

The book is very readable. Frequent examples 
and illustrations enliven it and help drive ideas and 
concepts home. Indeed, they engender in the 
reader that sense of excitement that accompanies 
the acquisition of new knowledge and that carries 
the worker on to new endeavor. The examples are 
drawn from many fields and point up that “although 
the subject matter and research materials of one 
department of study may differ from those of 
another, the basic principles of research remain the 
same.” On the whole, these illustrations are very 
well chosen, and, except in a few instances, accu- 
rate. Interspersed, too, are little gems of philosophy; 
for example, “Not laboratory apparatus but the 
human mind is the essential feature of all good 
experimental research."—PearL Swanson, Jowa 
State College. 


The Presentation of Technical Information. By 
Recrnatp C. Karp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 147 pp., $1.95. 

This little book has the friendly and personal 
style of the direct person-to-person communication 
of the four University College (London) lectures 
from which the material has been taken. In itself, 
the book is a very good example of the application 
of its thesis—that technical information can be 
readily communicated to the average intelligent 
listener or reader if the author heeds certain 
common-sense principles of transmitting ideas. 
Among these are such ideas as building bridges 
for the reader to use in moving from familiar 
to unfamiliar concepts or knowing when to provide 
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a moment of “harbor and still water” when the 
reader can rest from the task of learning for a 
moment and absorb what has gone before. 

In short, this is a book that would be both a 
real help and a delightful inspiration to everyone 
presenting technical information, whether in lec- 
tures or in writing. 


So—You Are Ready To Cook. By Many Dvurrte. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1956, 
229 pp., $2.75. 

The format of So—You Are Ready To Cook is 
unusual; a large three-ring notebook in a stiff 
binder with each page resembling well-organized 
typewritten notes. Capitalized headings, under- 
linings, outlines, clear charts, and plenty of white 
space all make a singularly uncluttered and easily 
used page layout. 

Although the only illustrations are clever black 
and white drawings used to introduce units and 
chapters or as very occasional how-to-do-it sketches, 
plus one commercial insert, the book is very attrac- 
tive. It is intended that other pertinent com- 
mercially prepared teaching aids will be added 
throughout the book to provide added up-to-date 
information and color. 

The author, who teaches in the Junior High 
School in Sterling, Illinois, has been selective in 
choosing material for the book. The Introduction 
deals with use of recipes and related information, 
class organization with a suggested family group 
schedule, good nutrition according to the Basic 
Seven, cleanliness, dishwashing, safety, and table 
manners. Other units are breakfasts, lunches, din- 
ners, and parties, followed by a recipe index and 
two sections set off by notebook dividers: assign- 
ment pages to be completed outside of class, and 
review pages to be filled in during class. 

Although planned as a time-saving teaching 
aid for beginning foods and nutrition classes using 
a foods laboratory, the book has much to recom- 
mend it to teachers who work with the family- 
centered program in an all-purpose room. Pupils 
can find information easily and will enjoy the book. 
The format will allow for the teacher’s own addi- 
tions, deletions, or rearrangement of items. The 
pages can also be used on the bulletin board or 
with an opaque projector. 

Drawbacks are the size and weight of the note- 
book, if pupils must carry it around, as well as 
possible loss of pages. Also, the sections to be 
filled in, like workbook sheets, can only be used 
once.—Mary Exorse Stone, Madison School, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
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Experienced Home Economics 
Teacher Wanted 


Home Economics teacher, preferably with a M.A. in 
Education, to direct school program for a nationally 
affiliated nutrition educational and public relations 
organization located in Boston. Must have ability 
to work with people and speak to groups. Salary 
depends on experience. Send complete experience 
resume and personal data to Box M, c/o American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


The Food-Finder. By Rezia Gaunt. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: The Scarecrow Press, 1956, 192 pp., 
$4. 

This is a list of interesting regional and inter- 
national recipes and sources—cookbook titles and 
page numbers—where they may be found. The 
author cites some seventy fairly recent cookbooks. 
She was inspired to compile this index when, 
working at the desk of the Gary Public Library, 
she was so often unable to help homemakers in 
their search for recipes for special dishes. It should 
prove a valuable library tool and should also be 
handy as a ready reference in laboratory kitch- 
ens. 


A Dictionary of American-English Usage. By 
MarcareT NicuHotson. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, 671 pp., $5. 

This book is based on Fowler's Modern English 
Usage, first published in 1926, and is intended as 
an adaptation not a replacement of that book. 
Since the publication of the original, new words 
and idioms have, of course, come into the language 
and there are peculiarities of American speech 
and writing not recorded by Fowler. This simpli- 
fied version of the original, with American varia- 
tions, should prove a ready reference for an 
American audience. It should be extremely helpful 
to students who are attempting to perfect a writing 
style or to those who have occasion to do editing. 


A Guide for the Study of Exceptional Children. 
By Wiitarp ABRAHAM. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
Publisher, 1956, 276 pp., $3.50. 


The Home Book of Spanish Cookery. By Manina 
PeREYRA DE AZNAR and Nina Frovup. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, 1957, 248 pp., $3.75. 


GENERAL 

Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory of Los 
Angeles State College represented the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at the April 23 meeting in Los 
Angeles of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International. 

Louise Lowe of the Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
was AHEA’s official representative at 
the Fiftieth Anniversary convention of 
East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, on March 8. 

Irene E. McDermott, director of 
home economics education in the 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania) Public 
Schools and an AHEA vice-president, 
was the Association’s representative 
at the inauguration on April 29 of 
Novice Faweett as president of the 
Ohio State University. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Mary Elsie Border, assistant state 
4-H club leader in the Kansas Ex- 
tension Service, has resigned to accept 
a two-year assignment as home econo- 
mist with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration in Ankara, Turkey. 
She left Washington, D.C., for Turkey 
in April. 

Hazel Crain, a Northern [Illinois 
State College graduate and formerly 
a teacher in the state, is now teaching 
home economics at the American 
Academy for Girls in Uskudar, Istan- 
bul, Turkey, on a three-year assign- 
ment. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. Irene Knauf, district 
home economist for the Birmingham 
Branch of the Frigidaire Sales Corpo- 
ration since 1955, sailed in April to 
accept a position with the Hawaiian 
Electric Company in Honolulu. 

ALASKA. The Alaska Future 
Homemakers of America Associa- 
tion has received a charter from the 
national office. The six chapters in the 
Territory—at Anchorage, Elmendorf, 
Cordova, Haines, Ketchikan, and Fort 
Richardson—have a total membership 
of 231. 

Vena Clark, assistant professor of 
home economics at the University of 


Alaska, will teach at the University’s 
summer session from June 24 to 
August 2. Courses will be offered in 
weaving and special problems in cloth- 
ing and textiles to meet individual 
requirements. 

Mrs. Kathryn Rotruck of the 
Maryland Extension Service will teach 
the Bishop method of clothing con- 
struction in Anchorage from August 26 
to 31 and at the University of Alaska 
from September 4 to 14. 

CALIFORNIA. Willie Mae Rogers, 
director of The Institute, Good House- 
keeping Magazine, was the main 
speaker at the “Executive’s Night” 
program of the Los Angeles Home 
Economists in Business on March 5. 
“The Perfect Pair” was her topic. 

“Management of Personal and 
Family Resources” is a three-unit, 6- 
week lecture course which will begin 
at San Francisco State College on 
June 24. Students may enroll in both 
it and the workshop on methods and 
materials for teaching an integrated 
homemaking program from June 24 
to July 13. 

Dr. Gladys A. Emerson is the 
new chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. Recently di- 
rector of nutrition research at the 
Merck-Sharp and Dohme Laboratories 
in Rahway, New Jersey, she was re- 
search associate in the Institute of 
Experimental Biology at Berkeley from 
1933 to 1942. 

Dorothy Leahy of the University 
of California at Los Angeles has been 
invited to conduct a 7-week curriculum 
workshop for teachers in the Province 
of British Columbia at the Graduate 
School of Education at the University 
of British Columbia this summer. 

Mrs. Mabel C. Harris, home 
economist for the California Dairy In- 
dustry Board, was guest speaker at 
the Montana Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association Convention last fall 
in Great Falls, Montana, and probably 
the first woman invited to address 
a hardware and implement association 
convention anywhere in the United 
States. “The Littlke Woman Does It 
Herself” was the title of her talk. 
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DELAWARE. A workshop for 
selected school lunch managers of 
the state was held at the University 
of Delaware from January 22 to 26. 
Mrs. Katherine C. Wisely of New 
York City, area home economist for 
the school lunch program of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Hal Bolin, 
USDA food technologist, and Mrs. 
Marian McCaughan, food service di- 
rector for the Wilmington Public 
Schools, served as consultants. Mrs. 
Charlotte Hartinger, nutritionist for 
the Wilmington Public Schools, served 
as kitchen supervisor for groups who 
planned, prepared, and served Type A 
lunches daily. 

Invitations for participation in this 
workshop were limited to 24 so that 
each manager might actively partici- 
pate in all phases of the workshop— 
menu planning, food purchasing, selec- 
tion and use of cutlery and _ ther- 
mometers, sanitation, and food prep- 
aration. Each participant trains school 
lunch personnel in her district. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Anna 
J. Brombacher of the Netherlands, 
AHEA’s 1955-56 Omicron Nu inter- 
national scholarship student at the 
University of Washington, who re- 
ceived her master’s degree there in 
April, was the guest speaker at the 
April 11 buffet-supper meeting of the 
D.C. Home Economics Association. 

Esther H. Jonas, chairman of the 
department of home economics at 
Eastern High School, was one of 12 
persons honored on March 20 for 
from 40 to 45 years of volunteer serv- 
ice with the D.C. Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. At the ceremony 
held in the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Auditorium, General Gruenther 
presented certificates to the group 
honored. Miss Jonas’ 40 years of serv- 
ice has been in six different branches 
of the Red Cross service. 

IDAHO. The Boise Association 
of Home Economists this year spon- 
sored two popular courses in clothing 
construction taught by Polly K. Moore, 
formerly of the University of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity staffs. Both courses carried 
graduate credit from the University of 
Idaho. 

ILLINOIS. “Art in the Home” was 
the theme of the spring conference 
of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association at the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago on March 30, attended by 
more than 400 home economists and 
their guests. Tours of the decorating 
floor of the Mart, not normally open 
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Be sure they don’t 


Read this exciting announcement to your girls. 


miss this opportunity to learn more about sewing from SINGER! 


It’s 
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Time to enter 


SINGER 


Teenage Dressmaking Contests! 


Learn to sew the winning 24-hour lessons at a SINGER Complete rules and entry blanks at any 


way! There's fun, fashion and = Sewing Center. 
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BLENDABANANA 


with milk... 
a new nourishing rich drink! 


Bananas teamed with milk provide the kind of balanced nourishment 
needed in every daily menu. Along with milk’s body-building nutri- 
ents, bananas supply a generous helping of natural sugars, vitamins 
and minerals. Teach your students the value of soundly nourishing 
foods that are fun to serve. Feature banana shakes in a lesson soon. 


BANANA SHAKES 


Banana Milk Shake: Mash a ripe banana* with a fork and shake with a glass 
of cold milk. Or mix a cut-up ripe banana* and a glass of cold milk in your 
blender. 

VARIATIONS 

Choconana Shake: Add 1 tbsp. chocolate syrup before blending. 
Banana-Berry Shake: Add 2 tbsp. frozen strawberries, raspberries or any 
favorite berry before blending. 

Banana-Peach Shake: Add 1 tbsp. peach preserves before blending. 
Banana Frosted: Add 3 tbsp. vanilla ice cream before blending milk shake. 


*Use fully ripe bananas ... yellow peel, flecked with brown. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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to the public, carried out the confer- 
ence theme. Speakers at the brunch 
served in the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Club were Kenneth Cline, 
manager for Betle Thurne, wall cover- 
ing distributors; Jay Doblin, director 
of the Institute of Design at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology; and 
Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secre- 
tary, who discussed the proposed Re- 
search Foundation for the American 
Home. 

The Home Economists in Home- 
making group of Greater Chicago has 
had programs on clothing and its care 
entitled “Taking the Wilt Out of Wash 
Day,” “Miracle Fibers,” and “The Bish- 
op Method.” Plans are now under 
way for a tailoring demonstration. 

At the March meeting a pediatrician 
discussed “Feeding Junior Through 
Adolescence.” 

The DuPage HEIH group has had 
programs on “The Home Economist 
in Textile Land,” “. . . in Gift Land,” 

. in Hat Land.” A Lady-of-the- 
Month feature in the local newsletter 
reports achievements of a member. 

The Henry County HEIH group 
sponsored a career night to brief girls 
on opportunities in home economics. 

Peoria homemakers helped to pre- 
pare preliminary materials for retarded 
and handicapped children’s classes. 

IOWA. The fourth annual Alumnae 
Institute of the division of home 
economics at Iowa State College will 
be held on June 14. The day of re- 
fresher work, planned especially for 
alumnae of the division, will be pre- 
sented by the departments of food and 
nutrition and applied art. The In- 
stitute is scheduled the same day as 
Commencement and the day preced- 
ing Alumni Day to facilitate attend- 
ance. 

KANSAS. “Increasing Our Under- 
standing” was the theme of the 31st 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association in 
Manhattan on March 21, 22, and 23. 
Program high lights included ad- 
dresses on “Creative Leadership” by 
Catherine T. Dennis, supervisor of 
home economics in North Carolina 
and former president of the AHEA; 
“Your Association” by Betty Ruth 
Joyce, AHEA field secretary; and 
“Nutrition Education Is a Public Re- 
sponsibility” by F. Eugenia White- 
head of the State University of Iowa; 
a panel discussion on “How Can We 
Help Girls of Today Be Better Women 
Tomorrow?” moderated by Edna Hill 
of the University of Kansas; and a 
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symposium on “What Newer Under- 
standings in Home Economics Can Be 
Used to Help Kansas Families?” for 
which Richard L. D. Morse of Kansas 
State College served as co-ordinator. 

The Topeka Home Economics Asso- 
ciation sponsored a program in Feb- 
ruary for high school girls in 10 
schools of Shawnee County that was 
attended by 982 girls and 147 mothers 
and in which 21 members of the Asso- 
ciation and 19 teachers participated. 
The colored sound film “The Home 
Economics Story” was shown, and the 
girls were given a chance to ask ques- 
tions. Each girl was given a copy of 
“Should Your Child Be a Home 
Economist?” by Catherine T. Dennis, 
and a copy of the AHEA booklet “For 
You, a Career in Home Economics” 
was placed in the school library. 

The program was publicized by a 
half-hour TV program, a radio inter- 
view, and newspaper, school paper, 
and poster releases. One Topeka news- 
paper featured a page of pictures of 
members of the Topeka Association in 
their various home economics jobs. 

Four women who were graduated 
from Kansas State College in home 
economics between 1909 and 1914 
returned to the College on April 11 to 
receive distinguished service awards 
at the 1957 Hospitality Day assembly. 
They were Mrs. Stewart P. Rowland 
(Frances L. Brown), Hutchinson, a 
former home demonstration leader in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and _ Arizona; 
Helen Tracy Parsons, Madison, 
Wisconsin, professor-emeritus of home 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin; Katherine A. Tucker, 
Topeka, consultant in home economics 
for the Topeka public schools; and 
Anna Maude Smith, Oklahoma City, 
retired cafeteria manager. 

LOUISIANA. “Facts, Findings, 
and the Future of Homemaking 
Education” will be the theme of the 
Ninth Annual Vocational Conference 
for Homemaking Teachers held in 
Shreveport from August 20 to 22. 
Alma Bentley, state supervisor of 
home economics in South Carolina, 
will be the consultant. 

To strengthen the college home 
economics programs a state-wide 
conference for college home economics 
teachers will be held in Alexandria 
from September 3 to 5. Beulah Coon 
of the U.S. Office of Education will 
serve as a consultant, and the home 
economics staff from the State Depart- 
ment of Education will work with the 


group. 
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Attention was focused on home 
economics methods courses at a 
meeting in Alexandria on March 14 
of teacher trainers from all colleges in 
the state, the state supervisory staff, 
and Ata Lee of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Floride Moore of the University 
of Georgia will conduct a course in 
supervision at Northwestern State Col- 
lege this summer. 

MARYLAND. “High Lights in the 
History of Costumes,” presented by 
Doris Eldrice, was a feature of the 
afternoon session of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association at its 
spring meeting on April 13 at Western 
Maryland College. Authentic costumes 
were modeled by home economics stu- 
dents at the College. 

To honor the memory of M. Marie 
Mount, dean of the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Mary- 
land until her death on January 23, 
the Association has issued a memorial 
booklet containing tributes from her 
friends and associates. 

Some Tools We Use in Keeping 
House is the title of a book written 
by the home economics teachers and 
edited by the supervisory staff of the 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
that is designed for children with low 
reading levels and children who have 
difficulty in reading. 

During February television pro- 
grams on home management, family 
relationships, food and nutrition, and 
clothing were presented over a local 
station by Baltimore home economics 
teachers and pupils. 

Dr. Florance B. King has been 
appointed acting dean of the College 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Maryland. 

Nellie S. Buckey, supervisor of 
home economics in Baltimore and 
AHEA’s recording secretary, has been 
appointed to the Governor's Commit- 
tee on Safety and Health. 

Virginia McLuckie, former asso- 
ciate home demonstration agent in 
Baltimore, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as food economist with the de- 
partment of markets at the University 
of Maryland. 

Janet Coblentz, food and nutrition 
specialist with the Maryland Extension 
Service, returned to her position in 
February after a year’s leave for ad- 
vanced study. 

MINNESOTA. Two Twin Cities 
HEIB’s, Mary Kimball, associate di- 
rector of the new product ideas de- 
partment at the Minneapolis research 
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and development laboratories of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Betty Jane 
Frohm of Bismarck, North Dakota 
(one of the Twin Cities out-of-state 
HEIB members who is home service 
director for Montana Dakota Utilities 
Company), were among the top ten 
outstanding home economics gradu- 
ates of Montana State University 
honored at the February meeting of 
the Montana Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

“Implementing Program Plan- 
ning: Home Economics’ Contribution 
to Personal, Family, and Community 
Living” will be the theme of the 
August 19 to 23 meeting of home 
economics teachers in Minnesota on 
the St. Paul campus of the University 
of Minnesota. Mary Lois Williamson, 
director of home economics education 
in Kentucky, will be the conference 
leader. 

MISSISSIPPI. The state lost in 
March one of its outstanding pioneer 
extension workers in the death of 
Elaine Massey two weeks after her 
retirement. Her extension career lasted 
from 1918 until February 28, 1957. 
During this time, she was county 
home agent, 4-H girls club agent, and 
district agent. In 1923 she became 
the first full-time state 4-H girls club 
agent and served in this capacity for 
22 years. Many state and national 
honors were received by Miss Massey 
in recognition of her exceptional and 
far-reaching accomplishments. 

Ruth Wallace, state supervisor of 
homemaking education, has been 
elected to serve for two years as presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Home Economics. 
This Association will meet on August 6 
during the meeting of the American 
Vocational Association in Philadelphia. 

Grace Baker, a home economics 
alumna of Mississippi State College 
for Women and head of the bridal 
department at Marshall Field’s, was 
on the campus for several days for a 
special Fashion and Personal Appear- 
ance Clinic for students. 

MISSOURI. The “Forward Look” 
was featured at the spring meeting of 
the Missouri Home Economics 
Association on March 22 and 23 at 
the University of Missouri. Staff mem- 
bers participating in a panel discus- 
sion on “predictions” were: Ruth 
Cooper on family life; Adella Ginter 
on clothing; George Kelley on food; 
and Ruth H. Cook on home manage- 
ment. University President Elmer Ellis 
spoke on “The Role of Home Eco- 
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nomics in Education for the Next 
Generation” at the banquet. 

The Association voted to establish 
a scholarship fund to provide a $300 
scholarship annually for a Missouri 
college girl who has completed her 
junior year as a home economics 
student. 

United Van Lines has employed a 
home economist as moving consultant 
—Charlotte Will of St. Louis, presi- 
dent-elect of the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association. As “Betty Somers 
Malone,” she will provide homemakers 
with such information about the city 
to which their family is moving as 
data about schools, churches, medical 
facilities, entertainment, and major 
industries. 

Sophie Payne Alston of Linden- 
wood College is one of the consultants 
for the state curriculum committee on 
homemaking education. 

Mrs. Marie Huff, supervisor of 
student teaching at Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
will become state director of home 
economics education on July 1. 

Friends of Mrs. Ruth Lieberam 
of Chillicothe, home agent of Living- 
ston County, and Madonna Fitz- 
gerald, former home management 
specialist in the Missouri Extension 
Service, were saddened to hear of 
their recent deaths. 

Lora Stone of Overland has been 
appointed a field editor for the Farm 
Journal to “cover” the Mid-West for 
homemaking and family living articles. 

Martha Sowell, formerly on the 
staff of the Public Service Company of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the new home 
economist in the Extension Service’s 
St. Louis marketing office. 

Glinda Beck, former home agent 
in Cape Girardeau County, has been 
transferred to the home management 
staff of the Extension Service to work 
with agents in northwest Missouri on 
the home phase of balanced farming. 

Marion Beebe, rural youth special- 
ist of the Extension Service, reports 
a growing interest in Young Home- 
makers classes in 80 counties. 

Cleta N. Rodgers is assisting with 
the 4-H program in south central Mis- 
souri. 

Orene Cowan, clothing specialist 
in the Extension Service, was married 
on December 29 to Whitney Stegall 
of Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

NEBRASKA. Features of Home 
Economics Week in Nebraska the 
week of March 17 included much 
publicity for careers in home eco- 
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nomics; career days in the counties; 
introduction of the president of the 
Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Cleo Butler, at intermission dur- 
ing the Ice Capades of 1957 at the 
Omaha Coliseum; a “Home Ec Cake” 
developed by home economists in the 
Omaha area with copies of the recipe 
made available from all Omaha radio 
and television stations by sending a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope (The 
back of the recipe sheet included a 
list of institutions in the state offering 
college courses in home economics, a 
list of possible careers for home 
economists, and a few brief statements 
about home economics careers. 

“Focus Your Future on Home 
Economics” was the theme of Hos- 
pitality Day at the University of 
Nebraska attended by about 1,000 
high school girls. 

Dr. Gertrude Chittenden, former- 
ly assistant director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, joined the University 
of Nebraska home economics staff the 
second semester. She is head teacher 
at the nursery school and is teaching 
other classes in child development. 

Margaret Fedde was the luncheon 
speaker at the University of Nebraska 
Home Economics Alumnae Day. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, head 
of the home and family life education 
program in Phoenix, Arizona, will be 
the leader of the annual conference 
for homemaking teachers in Lincoln 
from August 19 to 21. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. A 16-week 
Workshop in Principles and Prac- 
tices of Home Economics Educa- 
tion was given in Manchester during 
the spring semester through the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire Extension 
Service. It carried 3 college credits 
and was taught by Mildred Turney, 
home economics teacher trainer at the 
University. 

“Is This a Career for You?” was 
the theme of a workshop for visiting 
high school girls at the morning 
session of the College Clubs spring 
meeting. The Clubs arranging this 
workshop were from Keene Teachers 
College, Mount Saint Mary College, 
and the University of New Hampshire. 

While Verna Payson, state direc- 
tor of home economics, was on leave 
from January to April, Mrs. June 
Lester, an alumna of Keene Teachers 
College, served as acting director. 

NEW JERSEY. Speakers sched- 
uled for the annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at Douglass College on 
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May 18 were Mrs. Luise Addiss, a 
member of the AHEA committee on 
federal research related to home eco- 
nomics, who discussed the proposed 
Research Foundation for the American 
Home; Sam Omansky of the Grand 
Union Company, whose subject was 
“New Developments in the Food In- 
dustry; and Mrs. Marjorie Stokes of 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Your Voice and 
You.” Patricia Crawley of the Vogue 
Pattern Company, assisted by seniors 
from New Jersey college clubs, pre- 
sented a style show. 

At spring sectional meetings in 
Hackensack William A. Miller of the 
American Cyanamid Company spoke 
on “The Role of Antibiotics in New 
Product Development”; in Elizabeth 
John A. McCarthy, former New Jersey 
commissioner of vocational education, 
spoke on his experiences in Formosa 
as adviser on vocational and industrial 
arts education; and in Atlantic City 
Fred A. Smith of the advertising firm 
of Knox, Kornfeld and Smith of New 
York City was the speaker as well as 
chief cook of a menu using foods for 
which New Jersey has become famous. 
He was assisted by Jack Taylor, ex- 
tension specialist in poultry husbandry 
at Rutgers University. 

NEW MEXICO. This year's Home- 
makers College from June 3 to 6 
at New Mexico A & M College will 
offer New Mexico homemakers four 
days of recreation, inspiration, and 
education. 

Mrs. Margaret Mills has been 
appointed home service director for 
the Public Service Company of New 
Mexico. She succeeds LaVerne 
Knudtson, who resigned to become 
home economist with the General 
Electric Appliances Company at 
Burlingame, California. 

NEW YORK. Margaret Barkley of 
the State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo presented “A Re- 
port on the Impressions of a Home 
Economics Teacher as Viewed by Her 
Students, Her Colleagues, and Her 
Administrators” at the February meet- 
ing of the Western District of the 
New York State Home Economics 
Association. 

A special committee for promotion 
of the proposed Research Foundation 
for the American Home has been 
organized by the Southeastern District 
of the Association. Each section dis- 
cussed the proposed Foundation with 
its members and distributed a pam- 
ohlet about it. 
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Topics and speakers at 1957 meet- 
ings of the Southeastern District of 
the Association have included: “Let's 
Go Places and Do Things” by Mar- 
jorie Harker; “Blueprint for More 
Prestige” by a panel composed of Eula 
Corban, Rita Rosenberg, and Gladys 
Peckham; “Food Faddism in Weight 
Control—What about It?” by William 
H. Sebrell, Jr., MD, chairman of the 
Williams-Waterman Fund and ad- 
ministrator of institutional research 
grants for the American Cancer So- 
ciety, and Helen Conway, nutritionist, 
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City of New York Department of 
Health. 

Regional meetings were conducted 
by members of the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education throughout the 
state during March to acquaint home- 
making teachers, guidance teachers, 
and principals with changes being 
made in the Vocational Home- 
making Sequence program. The 
new plan will go into effect in 
September. 

At the annual joint meeting of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
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Home Economists . . 


VALUABLE NEW 
PLANNING AND 


GUIDE 


. School Administrators ... all who take part 


on 


st 


in the planning of school homemaking classrooms will want to make 


use of this valuable planning and equipment guide, 32 pages... 
filled with pictures, ideas and plans for the homemaking classroom. 
Prepared by a recognized leader in the field of steel kitchen and 
school casework manufacture. Free on request to Home Economists 


and School Administrators. For your free copy of “PLANNING 


HOMEMAKING CLASSROOMS” write on your letterhead to 


St. Charles Manufacturing Co., Dept. JHES-6, St. Charles, III. 
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EXHIBITORS 


48th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HoME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Kiel Auditorium + June 25-28, 1957 + St. Louis, Missouri 


No. Bootn No. 


Abbott Laboratories Carnation Company 

North Chicago, Illinois 73 Los Angeles, California 235 
Adolph’s Ltd. The Carpet Institute, Inc. 

Los Angeles, California... ... 604 New York, New York...... 230 
Advance Pattern Company, Inc. Casco Products Corporation 

New York, New York........ 719 Bridgeport, Connecticut , 25 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Ine. Celanese Corporation of Amerca 

New Kensington, Pennsylvania .. 324 New York, i eee 514 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc. Cereal ca Tang Inc. 

American Beekeeping Federation, Inc. The Chemstrand Corporation 

Cannon Falls, Minnesota.................. 734 New York, New York ........ : 215 
American Can Company Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 

* New York, New York........ 200 New York, New York. ...... 225 
American Cancer Society, Inc. The J. R. Clark Co. 

New York, New York............ 1121 Spring Park, Minnesota .. 331 
The American Crayon Company Clauss Cutlery Company 

Sandusky, Ohio 20 Fremont, Ohio 611 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Clab Aluminum Peeieate Company 

Division, New York, New York............ 755 Chicago, Illinois ................. 231 
The American Dietetic Association Coats & Clark, Inc. 

Chicago, Illinois .... 1105 New York, New York. ....... 615 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine. The Coca-Cola Company 

632 New York, New York....... 1130 
American Gas Association Colgate-Palmolive Company 

New York, New York...... ass 28 New York, New York. ... 810 
American Home Economics Association Colonial Products Company (Yorktowne Kitch- 

Washington, D. C................ 5 ens), Dallastown, Pennsylvania.............. 1024 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Associa- Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 

American Institute of Baking Container Corporation of America 

Chicago, 429 Chicago, Illinois ...... 724 
American Kitchens Division—AVCO Manufactur- Coppes, Inc. 

ing Corp., Connersville, Indiana ............... 919 appanee, Indiana... 1030 
American KnitKing eee” Lid. Corn Products Refining Company 

Boston, Massachusetts......... 754 New York, New York ......... 335 
American Molasses Company Corning Glass Works 

New York, New York....... 758 Corning, New York.......... 14 
American Red Cross The Cream of Wheat apenien 

Washington, 1131 Minneapolis, Minnesota.......... 427 
The American Thread Company Cribben and Sexton Company 

405 Chicago, Illinois 1020 
Armour and Company The CRYOVAC Company, Division of W. R. Grace 

2 & Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 600 
Assembled Products of Williamsport Culligan, Inc. 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania............. 501 Northbrvok, Illinois. . = 735 
Association Films, Inc. Dole-Hawaiian Pineapple Company 

‘ 71 San Jose, California 424 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. Dormeyer Corporation 

Peoria, Illinois.............. 41 Chicago, Illinois............ 764 
The Best Foods, Inc. The Dow Chemical Company 

New York, New York........... 204 Midland, Michigan ......... 129 
The Borden Company John Dritz & Sons 

New York, New York.............. Ect 111 New York, New York............ 512 
Brammer Manufacturing Company E. I. du Pont de Nemours & pene, Inc. 

924 Wilmington, Delaware .... 909 
Bruner Corporation Durkee-Mower, Inc. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin .......... . 4 Lynn, Massachusetts .............. 760 
Calgon, Inc. Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania................. . Kingsport, Tennessee. .... 421 
California Foods Research Institute EASY Laundry Appliances Division—The Murray 

San Francisco, California................ = 301 Corporation of America, Syracuse, New York 740 
Caloric Appliance Corporation Economics Laboratory, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... ... . 824 St. Paul, Minnesota.......... 34 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. Electrolux Corporation 

New York, New York........... ; pea . 802 New York, New York........... 1011 
Campbell Soup Company The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 

rere 221 United States, New York, New York....... 74 
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cation and the Advisory Council, 
the following four topics were dis- 
cussed: meeting needs of youth in 
home and family living through ex- 
periences other than those scheduled 
in classes; meeting needs of youth 
through wage-earning emphasis in 
areas of home economics; use of local 
advisory committees as a means of 
strengthening programs; meeting the 
demand for home economics teachers 
in New York State. 

Four $200 scholarships will be 
awarded for the year 1957-58 by the 
New York State Future Homemakers 
of America. 

“Opportunities for the Young 
Home Economist in the Business 
Field” was the theme of a meeting at 
Queens College on February 28 ar- 
ranged by the Home Economics Inter- 
collegiate Council of Greater New 
York. 

Rosemary Guerra, formerly of the 
Easy Washing Machine division of 
Murray Corporation in Syracuse, is 
now home equipment editor with the 
Farm Journal in Philadelphia. 

NORTH CAROLINA. At the 
spring council meeting of the North 
Carolina Home Economics Association 
the textile and clothing committee 
reported that Mrs. Edna Bryte Bishop 
would conduct a one-day Institute on 
the Bishop Method of Clothing 
Construction on September 7 at 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee. 
Attendance will be limited to the first 
100 persons making reservations. 
Rooms will be available in the College 
dormitory and meals in the College 
cafeteria at small cost. Applications 
for reservations should be sent to the 
Association's clothing committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Willa Mae Scroggs, voca- 
tional home economics teacher, Sylva, 
North Carolina. 

The Mary Frances Stone Build- 
ing of the School of Home Economics 
of the Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was dedi- 
cated on April 30. 

OHIO. Mrs. Rajammal P. Dev- 
adas of the Directorate of Extension 
Training, New Delhi, India, has ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Ohio Home 
Economics Association for an inter- 
national money order for $144, the 
amount needed to send one Indian girl 
to college for one year and prepare her 
to return to her village to help home- 
makers in achieving their goals of 
happier family living. Sixty dollars 
of the gift was realized at a sale of 
gifts held at the Association’s meeting 
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in 1956, and $84 was contributed by 
the Napoleon Chapter of the Sorop- 
timist Club. 

Wittenberg College’s reproductions 
of dresses worn by the First Ladies 
of the White House were modeled in 
a pageant staged by the home eco- 
nomics department in February. The 
collection was started in 1937 by 
Leona Bowman, and all gowns were 
made by students in costume classes. 

Mrs. Martha Lewis will be the co- 
ordinator for a Workshop on Anal- 
ysis and Application of Current 
Nutrition Information at Ohio State 
University from July 8 to 24. Four 
hours of graduate credit in home 
economics is possible for those quali- 
fied for admission to the Graduate 
School. 

Margaret O’Connor of Miami 
University will conduct her fourth an- 
nual tour to Hawaii from June 21 to 
July 13. Study at the University of 
Hawaii is optional. 

Two new members of the Kroger 
Food Foundation home economics 
staff are Mrs. Geraldine Hedberg, 
formerly with the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, and Jane Sherman, 
formerly with the Philadelphia Gas 
Works. 

Doris Piper, formerly of Crosley 
and now with Philco Export Division, 
is working in Paris. 

PENNSYLVANIA. A series of Fri- 
day evening television programs on 
synthetic fabrics entitled “Cinderella 
Fabrics” was presented by Mount 
Mercy College over WQED, Channel 
13, between March 22 and May 10. 
Hostess of this 7:30 p.m. series was 
Mrs. Patricia M. Elsner, instructor 
of textiles at the College. Fabrics dis- 
cussed included rayons, viscose, and 


acetate; nylon; Orlon, Acrilan, and 
Dynel; Dacron; Vicara, Saran, and 
Vinyon; and plastics, glass, and 


metallics in the textile field. 
TENNESSEE. In the Laurel Room 
of Rich’s in Knoxville on Saturday 
morning, February 23, some 190 en- 
thusiastic 9th and 10th grade girls 
were guests for chocolate of the 
Knoxville Group of the Middle East 
Tennessee Home Economists in 
Business. This occasion was the 
climax of an essay-writing contest on 
“How Home Economics Could Benefit 
Me,” sponsored by the Knoxville 
HEIB’s to increase interest in the 
field of home economics. Prizes were 
awarded to the seven best entries, and 
the group saw a presentation depict- 
ing opportunities in home economics, 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
Booth *524 
At the A.H.E.A. Convention 


textbooks 


—College— 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
by 
Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall 


based on many years of research 
and the vast experience of this 
dynamic author. 

some features . . . 


... analyzes “real” family situ- 
ations. 


... treats the complex of fam- 
ily interaction. 


...describes the family and 
its many facets in each 
stage of the family life 
cycle: childhood, teens, 
marriage, parenthood, old 
age. 


...provides a conceptual 
framework for the study 
and solution of family prob- 
lems. 


Practical—Documented 
Well-illustrated 


—High School— 


MIND YOUR MANNERS 
by 
Allen and Briggs 


. an all-new etiquette text 
written especially for high 
school boys and girls. 


BOYS WILL BE MEN 


Third Edition 
by 
Burnham-Jones-Redford 


- an up-to-date revision of 
this popular home economics text 
for boys. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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Evaporated Milk Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
Florence Stove Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 
Foley Manufacturing Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, New York 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 
The Frito Company 
Dallas, Texas 
R. E. Funsten Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
General Electric Company, Appliance and Tele- 
vision Receiver Division, Louisville, Kentucky 
General Electric Company, Housewares and Radio 
Receiver Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut. . 
General Foods Corporation 
White Plains, New York 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Geneva Modern Kitchens, Inc., Division of ‘Acme 
Steel Company, Geneva, Illinois 
Gerber Baby Foods 
Fremont, Michigan 
Ginn and Company 
New York, New York 
Girl Scouts of the United States. of America 
New York, New York 
Gold Seal Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Golden Dipt Division, Meletio 
St. Louis, Missouri 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, ‘Foam 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. .... 
The Great Western Sugar eer 
Denver, Colorado 
Green Giant Company 
LeSueur, Minnesota 
The Greist Manufacturing Company 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Hamilton Beach Co., Div. Scovill —. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Harper-Wyman Company 
Chicago, Illinois. .... 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
H. J. Heinz Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Heublein, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut... 
The Hobart Company 
Troy, Ohio...... 
The Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio ... 
Hotpoint Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Institute of Life Insurance 
New York, New York 
Ironrite, Ine. 
Mount Clemens, Michigan ... 
Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 
Johnson’s Wax 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 
Oakland, California 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan. . 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 


Company 


308 
820 
533 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 
Knapp-Monarch Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Knox Gelatine Co. 
Johnstown, New York 
Kraft Foods 
Chicago, Illinois...... 
Lenox China 
Trenton, New Jersey... 
Lever Brothers Company 
New York, New York.... 
Lily Mills Company 
Shelby, North Carolina... . 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Waterbury, Connecticut ..... 
Magic Chef, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
The Maytag Company 
Newton, lIowa.... 
McCall’s Patterns School Department 
New York, New York..... 
McCormick & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland... 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York, New York 
Merck & Co., Chemical Division 
Rahway, New Jersey . 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 
Dumas Milner Corporation 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mirro Aluminum Company (Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Co.), Manitowoc, Wisconsin ha 
Missouri Home Economics Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Mobay Chemical Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc. 
New York, New York 
Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
Monsanto Chemical 
St. Louis, Missouri 
H. C. Moores Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
John Morrell & Co. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. . 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Nappanee, Indiana 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
New York, New York 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 
National Biscuit Company 
New York, New York 
National Cotton Council of ‘America 
Memphis, Tennessee Saye 
National Cranberry Association 
Hanson, Massachusetts 
National Dairy Council 
Chicago, Illinois 


June 1957 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
1119 


New York, New York 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
National Turkey Federation 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine Gupension 
New York, New York Aa 
The Nestlé Company, Inc. 
White Plains, New York 
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634 
635 
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431 
13 
327 
42 320 
530 730 
300 310 
‘ 504 630 
722 524 | 
815 814 
910 825 
210 601 
313 610 
925 768 
209 311 
54 , 751 
1117 207 
605 12 
; | 1009 233 
1110 211 
| 58 1115 
| 135 215 
| 535 
| 713 425 
1 215 
759 728 
117 62 
627 1118 
201 700 
746 624 
| 707 750 
107 508 
121 435 
pa 
226 
721 
101 
714 
| 529 
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in which home economics students 
from the University of Tennessee took 
part. 

UTAH. “Better Understanding for 
Today's Living” was the theme of the 
tenth annual convention of the Utah 
Home Economics Association on 
April 19 and 20 in Salt Lake City. At 
the opening banquet, A. I. Oliver of the 
University of Pennsylvania spoke on 
“Money Muddle—Madness or Magic?” 

Subject-matter sections discussed 
such topics as nutrition education 
through the school lunch program, 
home lighting problems, and child 
development. 

The College Clubs are considering 
some new proposals to make the or- 
ganization stronger, including a chair- 
man-elect to serve one year with the 
president before assuming the presi- 
dency the following year, a program 
of rotation of college club officers be- 
tween the three universities and the 
junior colleges in Utah, and a news- 
letter financed by members’ dues. 

The Utah HEIB’s, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Virginia Wells, have 
sponsored talks to high school girls 
and their mothers about home eco- 
nomics careers, have participated in 
vocational-day talks, and have spon- 
sored films and posters on opportuni- 
ties in the field. 

A “Short Course for Young 
Couples” was sponsored at Utah 
State Agricultural College by the ex- 
tension department and local bankers. 
Instruction for the wives was in such 
areas as child development, clothing, 
foods, and home furnishings. 

Mrs. Almeda Perry Brown, 
former head of the School of Home 
Economics at Utah State Agricultural 
College and dean of the Utah home 
economics teachers, was honored by 
the School of Family Living at the 
annual Founder’s Day of the College 
on March 8. 

Naomi Jensen, Summit County 
home demonstration agent, was hon- 
ored for 10 years of distinguished 
service at the annual meeting of the 
National Home Demonstration Agents’ 
Association. 

VERMONT. The program for the 
spring meeting of the Vermont Home 
Economics Association scheduled for 
May 4 at the University of Vermont 
included a talk on “A Home Economist 
in Business” by Marjorie East, home 
economics editor for Houghton Mifflin 
Company, and a display of new 
kitchen equipment in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building. 
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The Association’s fall meeting con- 
cerned family relations and featured 
a talk by William Lampard, extension 
human relations specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

VIRGINIA. More than 500 mem- 
bers attended the joint convention of 
the Virginia Dietetic and Home 
Economics Associations in Roanoke 
from March 21 to 23. 

The program included an illustrated 
talk, “My Experiences in Sweden,” 
by Jo Ann Smith of Henry County, 
who spent last summer in Sweden 
under the Farm Youth Exchange pro- 
gram. 

General session speakers included 
Helen Hurd of Rutgers University, 
who discussed “The Problems of Bet- 
ter Living’; W. H. Wasserman ol 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, “Radiation 
Sterilization of Foods—The Outlook for 
Tomorrow”; Mrs. Mildred T. Tate of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, “Home 
Economics: Challenge”; and Jessie 
McQueen of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, “The Story of Woman’s Inter- 
ests Today and How They Are Served 
by Home Service.” 

“The Home Economist, Leader or 
Follower” was the subject of the ban- 
quet address by Mrs. Pauline Park Wil- 
son Knapp, director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Exhibitors night was highlighted by 
a fashion show presented through the 
courtesy of The Southern Planter. 
Models were students at Andrew 
Lewis High School, where modeling 
is included in the home economics 
classes under the direction of Mrs. 
Oscar Blake. 

Geraline Bullington, a student at 
Chatham High School, received the 
Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s scholarship, and Kathryn Harvey, 
a senior at Madison College, received 
the Virginia Dietetic Association’s 
Margaret MacDonald Memorial Schol- 
arship for a dietetic internship. 

Recipient of the John G. Kolbe 
Memorial Award for outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of dietetics was Mrs. 
Bernice R. Varner, head of the home 
economics department at Madison 
College. 

WISCONSIN. Dorothy Husse- 
mann of the University of Wisconsin 
participated in the Foods and Nutri- 
tion Institute and the dedication of the 
Food Technology Building at Tuskegee 
Institute on March 22. She discussed 
“Frozen Foods a Dietary Asset” and 
“The Nutritive Value of Frozen 
Foods.” She also represented the Uni- 
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versity and the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the dedication on April 5 
of Bevier Hall at the University of 
Illinois. 

Marion Wagner has been ap- 
pointed specialist in home manage- 
ment and housing in the Wisconsin 
Extension Service, effective in July. 
At present she is studying at the 
Univeristy of Illinois. 

Paul Popenoe and Roy E. Dickerson 
will conduct at Stout State College 
from June 17 to 21 a one-week Work- 
shop on Preparation for Wholesome 
Family Relationships, Preparation for 
Marriage, and Mental Health in Per- 
sonal Life. 

WYOMING. The 1957 legislature 
appropriated funds for a new Home 
Management House at the University 
of Wyoming to be completed by the 
fall of 1958, when plans are being 
made for the Golden Anniversary 
Celebration of the home economics 
department. 

Verna J. Hitchcock of the Uni- 
versity staff spoke on “Trends in Home 
Economics” at the March 30 meeting 
of the Nevada Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Las Vegas. 

Ruth Barker of the University 
arranged for her class in Home Plan- 
ning and Furnishing to visit the 
Cheyenne Power and Light Company 
on March 30. The day's program in- 
cluded a demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of good lighting by Annette 
Edwards and a tour of one of the 
modern houses recently completed in 
Cheyenne. 

Elmer Knowles of the University 
participated as a resource person in 
the Mountain-Plains Adult Education 
Association Spring Conference at the 
University of Utah from March 21 to 
23, presented a paper on “Parent- 
Adolescent Relationships” at the 
Biennial Meeting of the Society for 
Research in Child Development at the 
University of Iowa on April 5 and 6, 
and served as leader of a section at 
the twentieth Groves Conference on 
Marriage and the Family at Michigan 
State University from April 29 to 
May 1. 

On April 26 home economics stu- 
dents at the University went to 
Denver so that some might attend the 
meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coun- 
cil on Family Relations while others 
visited stores to see room arrange- 
ments, drapery making, and reup- 
holstery and visited homes of various 
price levels. In the evening all at- 
tended the Home Show. 
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New Freedom Gas Kitchen & Laundry Bureau— Tampax Incorporated 
American Gas Association, New York, New York.... 1025 New York, New York........ 105 
Norge Sales Corporation, Subsidiary of wed Warner The Tappan Stove Company 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois .......... 321 Mansfield, Ohio............ ae 1021 
Nutone, Inc. Taylor Instrument Companies 
: The John Oster Manufacturing Company Technical Furniture Inc. 
: ellon Corporation The Toni Company 
New York, New York 628 Chicago, Illinois |...... 59 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 72 Towle Silversmiths 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 729 
epperidge Farm, Inc. David 
Norwalk, Connecticut. . 531 New York, gy a 506 
York, New York 30 
6 Fresh and Vegetable Association 
Chas Pfiser & Co. — New York, New York...................... 712 
New York, New York...... 307 Medical Spectalin Corpo 
Phileo Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania......................-. 404 Specalist Corps 
702 U. S. Department of Agricukure, Institute of 
Magazine Home Economics, Agricultural Research Service, 
New York 753 Washington, D. C. 800 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Poultry Division 
York. 332 Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C... 1107 
3 ana U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Company 125 Distribution, Washington, D. C. 1129 
wun U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
rk 626 Interior, Washington, D. C..... 1123 
Cospevetion Lt d Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ ‘Association 
South Gate, California . & Ohio I 208 
Puritan Cordage Mills N Nee 
Louisville, Kentucky.......... 51 510 
The Quaker Oats Company Veterans Adminstration Dietetic Service 
Chicago Illinois 329 Washington, D. C............ 1101 
Real-Kill Company, Division of Cook Chemical Com- Company 62s 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri.......... 716 w ¥ 
allace Silversmiths, ine. 
50 Wallingford, Connecticut....... 82 
Rohm & Haas Company Warner Brothers Company 
5 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... 10 ridgeport, Connecticut............ 525 
; St. Charles Manufacturing Co. — Fabries, Inc. 
St. Charles, Illinois 819 t. Louis, Missouri 629 
Sather Home Economics Placement Service Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company 
Schenley Laboratories, Inc. West Bend Aluminum Company 
New York, New York............... 723 wae Bend, Wisconsin. ..... 27 
Seare Recheck & Company estinghouse Electric Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois............... 526 Mansfield, Ohio 521 
What's New in Home Economies 
4 New York, New York.............. 511 745 
vs Simplicity Pattern Company, Inc. r orporat 
a New York, New York 515 St. Joseph, Michigan................ . 930 
ca Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. White Sewing Machine Corporation 
* Spice Islands Company n ey ms, INC. 
South San Francisco, California 808 on — New York — 433 
E. R. Squibb & Sons son and Company, Ine. 
New York, New York.......... ; 57 Chicago, Illinois............... 8 
Standard Brands Incorporated Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
New York, New York.......... Re 614 Madison, Wisconsin............... 39 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. J. Wiss & Sons Company 
Sugar Informaton, Inc. The Wooster Rubber Company 
New York, New York.......... 83 ee 334 
Sunbeam Corporation Wm. E. Wright & Sons Company 
Chicago, Illinois.............. 7 84 West Warren, Massachusetts.......... 718 
Talon Educational Service Youngstown Kitchens Division of 
505 American Standard, Warren, Ohio _. 434 
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New films from the educational 
film sales department, University Ex- 
tension, University of California at Los 


Angeles: 


The Child in the Middle, the story 
of an actual case history written for 
the screen by both parents and 
teachers under the guidance of 
Faith Smitter. 

Building Children’s Personalities 
with Creative Dancing—educa- 
tional adviser on the film was Robert 
B. Haas. 

Reading Music with Shaped Notes, 
a new method which shortens the 
time required to establish the vo- 
cabulary of sol-fa syllables. 

How a Textbook Was Selected 
shows the recommended procedure 
for selecting textbooks by following 
one book through the hurdles of a 
carefully planned selection process. 

The 4-H Trail describes the many 
opportunities and the flexible pro- 
gram offered the 4-H member and 
illustrates the co-operation of the 
community with the 4-H program 
and how both benefit. 

For further information about these 
films—prices, and so forth—write De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of California Extension, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International has published a 
completely revised edition of Chil- 
dren’s Books for $1.25 or Less. 
The books listed have been evaluated 
for: a good story, material which is 
factual and accurate, readable type on 
good paper, color which is tastefully 
used, pictures which illustrate the text 
and add to the enjoyment of the story. 
The 38-page, 75-cent publication is 
available from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


1956 Handbook on Women 
Workers, issued by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor as Bulletin 261, con- 
tains much that is new or brought up 
to date since the 1954 edition. This 


handbook, published biennially, is a 
valuable source of information on 
trends in women’s employment anc 
occupations, earnings and income, 
education and vocational training, 
standards for employment, state labor 
laws governing women, and political 
and civil status of women. For sale 
for 35 cents by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two new 16 mm educational films 
issued by Young America Films Inc. 
recently are: Irrigation—for elemen- 
tary and junior high school; Arab 
Village—a documentary story of life 
in Merj, a small rural village in 
Lebanon, which discusses irrigation 
and medical service and is, also, for 
elementary and junior high school 
students. Young America has also 
issued recently a color filmstrip series 
called Indians of the Plains. These 
six filmstrips treat, from the historical 
point of view, such phases of the In- 
dians’ life as clothing, food, shelter, 
arts and crafts, life and customs, and 
dances and ceremonies. Write to 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 
4st Street, New York City 17. 


An interesting collection of little 
booklets printed by the Dryad Press 
in England is being distributed in 
America by Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois. Four of these 
deal with the making of toys and are 
called “Rag-Bag Toys,” “Dressed Soft 
Toys—Animal Families,” “More Soft 
Toys,” and “Circus Toys.” All are 
well illustrated and the instructions 
are clearly and simply written. These 
booklets are $1.25 each. “Simple 
Embroidery” (75 cents) and “Simple 
Upholstery” ($1.25) are also part of 
this collection. 


Extension nutritionists at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Institute of Agri- 
culture say that the tight transparent 
film on fresh, unfrozen meat and 
poultry should be removed before 
storing these foods in the home re- 
frigerator. A tight wrap will hold a 
moist atmosphere which encourages 
growth of micro-organisms and the 


development of unappetizing flavors 
and odors. Remove both film and 
paperboard tray, place meat on a 
plate, and cover loosely with waxed 
paper or foil. 


Safety Signals for Camp Fire 
Leaders, an attractive 29-page book- 
let, has been issued by Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc. This booklet suggests what 
approach to traffic safety education 
is most effective for the ages from 7 
to 17 and discusses activities which 
have immediate appeal to girls and 
help to build sound safety attitudes 
and aptitudes. This booklet may be 
obtained, free, from Ruth Teichmann, 
Director, Program Department, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Janet Reed, Adaline Snellman, and 
Gertrude P. Harrell of the Cornell 
Extension Service staff have issued 
several bulletins in their Simplified 
Sewing Series: Sleeves, Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 959 (5 cents), and 
How to Join the Blouse & Skirt, Cor- 
nell Extension Bulletin 960 (5 cents). 
Several other bulletins you may wish 
to send for at the same time are 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 962, Des- 
serts for Your Community Meals, 
by Marie E. Knickrehm, Karla Lon- 
grée, and Shirley A. Felt (10 cents), 
Cornell Miscellaneous Bulletin 27, 
Wooden Toys You Can Make at 
Home, by Marie Reed and Ruth 
Thomas (10 cents). Desserts is a 32- 
page leaflet containing a great many 
recipes for quantity cookery—some for 
48 servings, some for 60. Wooden 
Toys gives 16 pages of detailed in- 
structions and illustrations for build- 
ing and a bibliography for further 
reading. All of these are available, 
at the prices indicated, from Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers supplies a teaching aid with 
each print of Walt Disney’s new pro- 
duction, ’'m No Fool With Fire, 
which it distributes on request to 
school teachers. Distribution is made 
through the National Board's film 
library, the Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, 
New York 16. The teaching aid has 
suggestions for classroom discussion 
and a copy of Jiminy Cricket’s safety 
song, “I'm No Fool (With Fire),” by 
Jimmie Dodd (ASCAP). 
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The Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
and B. Altman & Co. of New York 
City have planned a store-wide home 
sewing promotion in June. The major 
attraction will be the “Grand Sew-Off” 
finals of the second annual Singer 
$125,000 Dressmaking Contest. For 
one week, 33 women from all sections 
of the United States and Canada will 
make and display dresses for New 
York models in the fifth floor piece- 
goods department of the Altman Fifth 
Avenue store. Last year’s Sewing 
Fashion Festival featuring the “Sew- 
Off’ drew more than 70,000 persons 
to the New York Coliseum. 


Eastman Chemical Products, 
Ine., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, has entered the floor cover- 
ing field with newly developed heavy- 
denier lofted Chromspun and Estron 
acetate continuous filament yarns de- 


signed for tufted rugs and carpeting. 


With the increasing popularity of 
plastics in kitchen ware, many new 
items are appearing on the market. 
A development announced by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
is a new formulation of “Alathon” 
polyethylene resin called “Alathon” 
37. The high melt-flow property of 
this new plastic makes it easier for 
processors to mold large kitchen 
products such as wastebaskets, dish- 
pans, trash containers, and garbage 
containers which are lightweight and 
will neither break nor corrode. 


The May 1956 catalog, Health 
Education Materials, issued by the 
National Dairy Council should be 
helpful to teachers searching for ways 
to carry out the recommendations of 
the Nutrition Education Conference 
held in Washington in April. This 
35-page, illustrated catalog is avail- 
able from the National Dairy Council, 
111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Faster growing plants—up to 
three times more rapid than normal— 
can be raised with the help of gib- 
berellic acids, recently made available 
in commercial quantities by Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


These acids not only stimulate plant 
growth but also cause earlier flower- 
ing, faster germination, more rapid 
seed maturation, and release from 
dormancy. Although some research 
has been done on the use of gib- 
berellic acids on food plants, further 
investigations of residues are necessary 
before the acids can be recommended 
for food, feed, and fiber crops, accord- 
ing to Abbott’s Chemical Sales 
Division. 


Mildred Graves Ryan has been 
appointed director of home economics 
for Sally Dickson Associates, a public 
relations agency specializing in the 
development of business-sponsored 
educational materials for use by 
schools and women’s clubs. Prior to 
joining Sally Dickson Associates, Mrs. 
Ryan was educational consultant for 
Greist Manufacturing Company. She 
is the author of numerous trade and 
textbooks on fashion, sewing, and 
related subjects. 


N. Ember Day has been appointed 
training supervisor of the General 
Electric Consumers Institute. She will 
be responsible for all Institute train- 
ing activities conducted at Appliance 
Park in Louisville and regional train- 
ing meetings held throughout the 


country. 


When to shake hands, how to shake 
hands, and the story behind the cus- 
tom is told in Greetings and Saluta- 
tions, an attractive little leaflet for 
teen-agers issued by Bristol-Myers 
Company. This booklet is free and 
can be obtained from Educational 
Service Department TR, Bristol-Myers 
Products Division, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. If you 
write for this leaflet, you might also 
want to ask for “Hand Safety in the 
Kitchen” and “Gift Bazaar”—both free. 


The admission of Whirlpool Cor- 
poration, St. Joseph, Michigan, to full 
membership in the Steel Kitchen 
Cabinet Manufacturers Association 
has been announced. The new mem- 
ber is marketing two complete lines 
of steel kitchen cabinets as well as 
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two disposers and two dishwashers to 
complement the full line of Whirlpool 
appliances. Incidentally, one of three 
Trail Blazer citations awarded in 
April by the National Home Fashions 
League, Inc. went to this company 
for its RCA Whirlpool Miracle 
Kitchen. Included among the excep- 
tional ideas of this kitchen are: a re- 
mote control serving cart, a mobile 
“mechanical maid” that cleans the 
floor on its own at the push of a 
button, stoves and sinks that move up 
and down, variable lighting to suit the 
day’s mood, an automatic inventory 
panel that keeps track of food on 
hand, and a mechanical meal maker 
operated by push button that selects 
and cooks foods in a matter of 
minutes. 


Muffin Making, recently issued by 
General Mills, is a filmstrip showing 
the technique of measuring ingredi- 
ents and making a standard muffin. 
It shows also the many simple muffin 
variations and how they can enhance 
a meal. Send $5.50 to General Mills, 
Inc., Film Library, 400 Second Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis 1, Minn., for 
this new print and narration guide. 


Rotisserie broiled food is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. The new 
Roper Gourmet 40-inch gas range— 
right in the trend—features a three- 
spit “Rotomatic” rotisserie. A separate 
“snack broiler” adds to this range’s 
versatility. The three-spit design (also 
available on other 40-inch and 30-inch 
gas ranges produced by Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation) accommodates 
large fowl or small pieces of meat 
with equal ease. 


Two floors of exhibits wil] await 
you in St. Louis this June, and a 
wealth of new and valuable informa- 
tion will be available—new ideas, new 
products, new materials. You will see 
many long-time exhibitors and a num- 
ber of new ones. Plan now to schedule 
your time so that you can visit each 
booth. A list of our exhibitors will be 
found on pages 482, 484, and 486 of 
this issue. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO MISS THE 
48TH ANNUAL MEETING. 
SEND YOUR 


HOTEL RESERVATION 
IN TODAY. 
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We're getting ready to greet you... 


When the fence comes down, we'll be there to renew acquaintances and 
offer you educational material. This year Canco has two brand-new 
teaching aids which you'll surely want to see—a comprehensive booklet, 
**Purchase and Use of Canned Foods,” for institutional management 
classes, food buyers and meal planners, and a new set of eight colorful 


labels for your can demonstration set. 


Please come to see us in Booth 200 at the A.H.E.A. Convention! 


Home Economics Section 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
100 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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you save 128 calories 


MINTED LIME MIST 
2 cups warm water 1% teaspoons 


Y, cup fresh lime juice Sucaryl solution 


tsp. mint extract 
4 drops green food 
coloring beverage 


1 pint dietetic 


Mix all ingredients except beverage. 
Chill 3 hours in refrigerator. Add bever- 
age, pour in glasses filled with crushed 
ice. Garnish with maraschino cherry, 
wedge of lime, fresh mint. 6 servings. 
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lime carbonated 


Sacary! 


\ 


and you can't taste the difference 


Warm weather days...invitation to tall, 
frosty drinks...and extra, unwanted 
calories! But, here’s a tip for weight 
watchers; sweeten foods and drinks this 
summer with Sucaryl, and save a lot of 
calories. This Sucaryl-sweetened Minted 
Lime Mist,* for instance, has just 5 calories! 
Made with sugar, the same drink 

would contain 133 calories. More happy 
news: you can’t taste the difference. 


*This recipe, plus dozens of others for 
calorie-saving foods and beverages, is in the 
new Sucary!] recipe booklet; get your free 
copy at your neighborhood drugstore. 
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